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gress which will meet at 
Y Aberdeen next week the 
alalal ea lalala| @xperiment which was 
ye a ay ar a ay a a commenced at Liverpool 
bid nid last year, of treating art 
as a separate subject in 
relation to the science of 
social well-being, will be 
nit Deeg repeated; and it will be 
a ma'ter of some interest 
to see whether the class of subjects included under 
this new section can really be treated so as to 
yield practical results and justify the new classi- 
fication. In such cases it is the second trial that 
often decides in great measure the success or 
non-success of an experiment; for as such the 
Art Section must, so far, we think, be regarded, 
The snecess of this part of the meeting at Liver- 
pool last year was almost a foregone conclusion, 
80 far as the interest of the moment went: the 
novelty of the idea, and the fact that Liverpool 
had become recently again a place of considerable 
interest for artiste, together with personal influ- 
ence, drew to the meeting some of our most 
emivent artists, aud the papers and discussions 
that ensued were without doubt very interesting 
for an audience to listen to. Whether the 
practical conclusions arrived at were in propor- 
tion to the ability and eloquence of some of the 
papers, is a question which, perhaps, could not 
be so unhesitatingly answered. We printed a 
fair proportion of the addresses, aud tcok 
occasion to enforce their teaching in some in. 
stances, and thus go far allied ourselves with the 
scheme, 

Bat it can scarcely be denied that there was 
on that occasion a certain amount of talk,—some 
of it good, some of it not very good, but which, 
whether bad or good, did not go for mach 
beyond talk. And that this should be so it was 
very natural to expect from the peculiar relation 
in which this section stands to the real object of 
the Social Science Association, the amelioration 
of the conditions of life in the community : but 
it would be well for those who will be concerned 
with the coming meeting to bear in mind the 
special difficulty in bringing the consideration of 
this class of subjects to a practical result. 

Art cannot be treated per se by the Social 
Science Association : it must be art in its relation 
to social well-being ; that ie to say, as an inflaence 
in rendering the condition and circamstances of 
jife in general better and bappier; or, as the 
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questions may be dealt with which bear upon 
art “considered in relation t> the civilisation, 
education, and industrial development of the 
people, and on the best methods of caltivating 


4 | @ sound and high standard of taste in all ranks of 


the nation.” This assumes, of course, that the 
existence of a sound and high standard of taste 
is a state of things conducive to social well- 
being, and to be desired on that account; and 
so in one sense we unquestionably hold that it 
is. But it is not so in that distinctly logical 
sense of cause and effect in which healthy 
houses are said to be a condition of well-being. 
There are those who would even say (and among 
them are some of the most powerfal minds of 
the day) that what is called a cultivated taste for 
art ia at best a matter of very secondary and 
arbitrary importance, at worst a pretences and 
illusion, so far as the best ends of life are con- 
cerned: and those who reason so might make a 
strong point by citing the example of the Italian 
society of the Renaissance, in which almost all 
the most serious evils of society, private vice 
and luxary, public tyranny, hatred, and per- 
fidiousness of the deepest dye, co-existed with 
the most refined and critical taste and the 
highest artistic power. But in addition to this 
puzzling question of art and morality, there is 
the additional difficulty that we are not even 
agreed as to what we mean or what we profess 
to want by art, in the same way that we arein 
regard to other subjects of discussion, When 
we take up such questions as those in the sani- 
tary department, we all know what we want 
in discussing the question of providing better 
accommodation for the labouring classes, or 
improving the sanitary condition of the 
population engaged in the coast fisheries; 
and if we differ as to the means of doing 
this, there is the ultimate practical test of 
statistics and experience to revert to. But in 
the other case we are not all even agreed as to 
what we precisely mean by art; and even if we 
are, the results of certain conditions of artistic 
practice and artistic teaching are hardly capable 
of being put into any definite statistical tables. 
In reality, therefore, the Art Section sppeals not 
to absolute science, to definite knowledge result- 
ing from investigation; but in a great measure 
to the critical faculty, and it is in this respect 
that it stands on a somewhat different footing 
from all the other sections. If we say that we 
confine the investigations of the section to the 
results of methods of instruction, and to the 
question of economy in regard to the dissemina- 
ting of works of art and of edacation in art, this 
really bars us out from that which is most 
keenly interesting—the art itself, the questions 
of style and feeling and aim, and all those 
deeply-interesting subjects which come under the 
head of art-criticism ; and even in this case we 
seem to have no scientific ground to occupy, since, 
after we have shown, statistically perhaps, that 
some special method of teaching has proved the 
most attractive, and led to the best progress 
among the pupils of our schools of art, we may 





prospectus of the association words it, all 


have the question suddenly and unexpectedly 


taken out of the ground of science into that of 
criticism, by the objection that the whole system 
is wrong, that what it produces is not art in the 
truest sense, and so on; a question which 
might be raised in sucha way as obviously 
to go to the root of the whole matter, 
and change the whole view of the subject, 
and which yet would be entirely oritical and not 
scientific. We may illustrate the case by sup- 
posing a Literature Section (and there is no reason 
why there should not be one as well as an art 
section), in which a discussion might take place 
on-the best system of literary training for a 
novelist, and statistics might be introduced giving 
|a definite test by the extent of sale of various 
' novels; but all this would be overthrown at once 
if the objection were started that novel-writing 
onght not to succeed,—that it was a waste of 
life, and an enervating element in society: the 
trath or falsehood of the view would be of the 
last importance, but it would belong to the region 
of criticism and morals, not of science. And 
that is precisely what we fear may be increasingly 
felt in regard to the Art Section. It is not that 
the subjects with which it deals are not of the 
highest interest, and nearly the highest import- 
ance, but that they do not admit of discussion 
on the same grounds as the subjects included in 
the other sections. The question, however, is 
one of method. We are only too glad to see 
some of the subjects connected with artistic 
culture ocoupying a larger place in the attention 
of the Congress; and if it be found eventually 
that the number of subjects connected with art 
which come legitimately under the programme 
| of the association is limited, it would probably 
‘be found that those which have the most really 
| practical bearing on social science could be suit. 
' ably considered under the head of education. 

In the meantime we may say that the subjects 
chosen for consideration in the present instance 
afford, in the case of two of them at least, scope 
for a good deal of really practical discussion. 
The second leading subject named—“ Are Art- 
competitions favourable to Art-progress?” seems 
to present less fruitfal ground for discussion ; 
the area of possible difference on the subject 
seems somewhat restricted, and the grounds for 
coming to any decided conclusions, as it appears 
to us, are rather insufficient. However, this 
may be one reason why the question should be 
considered, with the possible result of bringing 
it to a more definite issue. The first question 
on the paper, “ What principles should govern 
the restoration of ancient buildings?” admits of 
a great deal of practical treatment, and the 
preservation of our great architectural memo- 
rials, ag a part of our history, ought to be of 
serious interest to all educated people; and as 
the discussion of the subject has been, as 
Hee may say, & good deal artificially stimu- 
lated of late, there is a good opportanity here 
for some of those who have had most expe- 
rienco in restoration to give their views and the 
resalt of their experience, as against the some- 
what overdone attacks of the newly. formed 
anti-restoration party. We expect that some of 
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those who could, if they would, speak from 
practical knowle igeof the difficulties of res‘oring, 
those who are moderate and in the main cop- 
servative men, and donot unconditionally unfar! 
the restorer’s banner, have something to say on 
the matter which ought to have considerable 
weight with those who are not determined to 
see ignorance, carelessness, or vandalism in 
every repair or re-decoration of an ancient 
building. Only we venture to that the 
subject shoald be treated apart not only from 
Cooemeamy? npn ts rg me _, too mucb, 
t apart also from party feeling, and simply on 
the d of common sense, and of considera- 
tion alike for the sentiment of the past and for 
the needs of the present. 

The third subject announced in the Art Sectior, 
“How can Art be best introduced into the 
Houses of Persons of Limited Income ?” appears 
to us to be by far the most important and 
interesting of the three, and the one, moreover, 
which is most le of leading to practical 
conclasions ; one, indeed, which could hardly be 
discussed by people of sense and education 
without their throwing out ideas worthy of atten- 
tion by all who are interested in rendering life 
more gracious end beautiful in its conditions. 
There is, indeed, the same complaint of vague- 
ness which may be made against the wording,— 
against the use of the “ambiguous middle term,” 
which is called “art.” “What do you mean 
when you talk of introducing art into people's 
homes?” would be a perfectly legitimate ques- 
tion, certainly, and the answer to it wonld 
radically affect the answer to the main question, 
Do you mean enabling them to get good pic- 
torial works cf whatever kind in an economical 
way; or enabling them to furnish their houses 
artistically and effectively at a low rate; or 
cultivating in them the taste which wuuld lead 
them to wish to do all this and to learn how to 
do it? Any or all of these might be the line 
intended by the question, and all, perhaps, will 
be touched upon. But while pointing out that the 
word “art” as used here is necessarily somewhat 
vague, we are not complaining against the form of 
the question on that account; for we must have 
some of these convenient shorthand expressions 
which have the advantage of packing up a great 
deal of meaning in a small space, even though 
leaving & considerable latitude of interpretation ; 
and the question is one which it cannot bat be well 
to discuss, whatever shade of meaning is given to 
it. The most important, and hitherto the most 
neglected, subject in regard to art as affecting 
society is the consideration, how that which 
gives its charm to life, and renders it orna- 
mental and enjoyable in the fallest degree, is to 
be made something more than an appanage of 
wealth; is to be brenght within the reach of 
those who live in small bouses and cottages, in 
ite essentials, at all events, if not in its accidental 
and superfluous forms. What forms of the higher 
arts are there which have most of the spirit of 
art, most of ite intellectual element, with least 
of ite merely material coetliness ? How can art 
of this class be made cheap without being com- 
monplace and mediocre? For, of all things in the 
world, mediocre art is the most entirely useless 
and worthless; a pretence, where the outside 
show of being something existe only, and the 
essence and spirit are absent. Then there is the 
consideration how the element of good artistic 
effect, in regard to form and colour, can be 
realised in the furnishing and decoration of honses 
without « probibitory rate of expenditure,—a 
subject in regard to which some correspondence 
has taken place in our columns within the last 
few weeks, In regard to details, there is much 
to be looked into before arriving at any certain 
conclusion on this point ; details as to cost of 
materials and processes, and their durability, 
permanence, and effectiveness; on all which we 
hope to get some information from those who 
will take part in the discussion of the question 
at Aberdeen. In regard to principle, the matter 
seems to us capable of being reduced into a 
narrow compass. It is in the main a question 
of good, truthful, and expressive workmansbip. 
Let any article of furniture be made in the best 
and most common sense manner, in regard both 
to the purpose it is to serve and the material of 
which it is to be composed, and let any orns- 
mental treatment given to it be such as to fall 
in with and emphasise that purpose and the 
qualities of that material, and such treatment, 
however simple and inexpensive, can hardly fail 
to be in the best sense artistic. How this aim 
is to be realized is one of the points on which we 
hope to get some further suggestions from those 


who will discuss it at the Aberdeen 


p- | dear, a great deal of respect is 


THE PARIS CLUB OF MASONS AND THE 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


An attempt to improve the moral and intel- 
lectual ition of the French workman bas 
been attended, it would seem, with a compara- 
tively large measure of success ; 
those who have encouragement to the 
more zealous artisans the architects of Paris are 
conspicuous. The Club of Masons and Stone- 
cutters, lately referred to in our pages, is activeiy 
engaged in a work no leas than the 
education of its members, and, in fact, of their 
confréres generally. It offers this 1877-78 
—its third annnal competition which is 5 nab 
all appareilleurs and tailleurs de pierre of 
nationality who are less than forty years old. 
The programme eoneista of six questions, each 
of which is explained by a diagram; these ques- 
tions relate to circular bye” A. — 
openi a barrel-vault, toa 
pea a so on. The competitors are invited 
to make drawings showing the shape, size, and 
jointing of tho different stones necessary to com. | 
pose the bits of construction to which the questions | 
refer; or they may make plaster Io 


and refix. The drawings or 
delivered at the office of the club on 

of February, 1878, and a public exhibition of 
them will be held from the 21st to the 25th of 
February. A jary composed of de 
Cardaillac, and M. Bailly, architect, both mem. 
bers of the French Institute; of M. E 
Millet, the worthy successor of M. Viollet-le-Duc 
in the post of Inspector-General of Diocesan 
Ejdifices ; of other architects; of well known con. 
tractors, and of the President of the Society of 
Master-masons. The prizes, which are to be 
distributed on Sunday, the 28th of il, next 
year, will consist of two premiums of 800 france 
and 300 francs; of an “honourable mention” 
substantially backed with 100 francs; and of, 


several medals in bronze and silver. The| 


works of the successful competitors are to be 
exhibited at the forthcoming International Es- 
hibition, which is to make Paris once more the 
envied centre of attraction for the pbiloso- 
pher, the critic, and the tourist, 
We not only offer our sincere lations 
to the masons of France in general, and to the 
members of the Masons’ Club in particular, for 
the practical and business-like character of the 
programme of their third competition, bat we 
further congratulate them for the inauguration 
of a course of instruction, entirely gratuitous, 
and consisting of (1) “primary instruction,” 
(2) practical geometry, (3) linear drawing and 
“coupe de pierre.” The course, which is to 
begin on the 1st of October next, will continue 
until the 15th of April, 1878, when prizes will 
be distributed to, the . The third 
eection is to include the execution of plaster 
meni: enh openers eee en 
—an “appareilleur.” His branch of masonry is 
perhaps one in which the modern French excel 
theoretically, and which French 
notably Philibert de l’Orme, have reduced to a 
science. The custom during the last thirty 


mouldings after the stones are put together, has 
undoubtedly indaced a little carelessness—a 
little disregard of geometrical rule in the shaping 
and jointing of stone walls, even in French 
public works. Where, as at St. Germain, under 
the direct orders of M. Millet, the stones have 


carefully and scientifically executed; but we 


Paris, than upon those “gubtle inventions” 
which Philibert de l’Orme left to an ungratefal 
posterity, or which the learned Rondelet ap- 
proved. In England, where stone is scarce and 


: 
: 


and we are convinced that 
economy exhibited in the 

New Law Courts would satisfy even M. Viollet- 
le-Dac that, if little is 

perbaps understood, in this country the 





macon builds a brick wall, ® wooden par. 
tition, or he plasters both; he imitates brick on 
a plaster surface, and rans a cornice inside or 
ence. He makes and lays béton or concrete 
baie un Oviisary stone will ; carsiesan’ holes 
freestone, rubble, brick, or mortar; raises or 


century), the macons and tailleurs de pierre are 
mentioned ,and defined differently, or 
rather with the distinction which now marks 
their labours and duties. In the larger part of 
England the comparative scarcity of stone, and 
the employment, for two years at least, 
of brick as the chief constructive material, have 


‘caused the atone-cutter to be not only a 


specialist, 

eee ee ee 
e. 

Frc 5 np oe ep pat 
Pp the contractor of maconneric is very 
varied, sat he PAE. sf seth. in Coleraine 
the natare of the duties performed. shore» 
walling and other ordinary work is done by 
whose wages amount to hardly a 
franc @ day more-than the assistant, or, in 
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of a fiddle-bow, the fandamental note may be 
prolonged for ay time without change. 

For purposes of experiment with the monochord, 
a movable fret is provided, by which the string 
may be as by an intermediate bridge, at 
any point between the strained extremities and 














private buildings recently erected; ‘and who 
report thereon to the general body. Hence the 
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edge—who assist respectively in rolling the Institute of British Architects gives one length string—of ‘ 
to the of the vibratin the por. 
block the rising wall, and big gold medal, with the sanction of the Queen, tidaal Wis SR wedecchord which ie throws into i 
— or Loageer Speen the joints. Over | to a man of eminence who has made a name for | vibration—may be varied as required. .§ 
all these men, who cut, carry, raise, fir, joint, | himeelf,—and often a comparative fortane also, This ad § i equivalent to’ that 1 
ee ts ioe there is 8|—to whom such a recognition is indubitably an |} which the violinist effects by touching a string 7 
foreman, > under the direction of the | honour, bat only an honour, The French archi. | with a at various points, and thus shorten. 's 
crore at; the Roveral constructive details to| teote, on the other hand, t a committee | ing ite portions, and by altering the 1 
their either on & plastered wall or an/ of their superiors, all of are to | condition of length, prodacing a different musical | 
ot Cue ob ee receive such a recompense as that given by the | note. 
plots, w: Brg <a of laths, | Queen,—and one of whom has received it,—to go} By tion then with various adjast- 1 
seg been sometimes em.|into the highways and byeways of Paris and | ments of the monochord, it is found, that as the + 
at jase, intrasted with what is| France seeking out the meritorious works of of the string is gradually shortened, a 
maka an appareit and the coupe de| comparatively unrecognised talent. The present musical note is prodaced with each 
pierre, —~ ." He and the master. | of a medal, however petty, by such men as and ‘successively higher and higher in 
companion two most important officials | MM. Lesuenr, Bailly, Dac, or Lefuel to a strug. ce tare bat that when it 
pe ante i aera versa. Sor we an man, is not only a com. | is shortened to precisely half its original length, 
anny 2 inspeotor or clerk the} pliment; it raises him in public estimation, or | a note is produced of higher pitch indeed, but 
peg, generally a young architect. We | presents him to public notice. Bis dat qui cito| recognisable by the ear, as the same as that of 
» Si tees ae ae dat. Honours are doubly welcome when they | the fall string. This result is beat put to proof 
dinary Paris houses a of pecler mB | pin ack mee ae sige Aparna, fine usually most | by providibg two monochords exactly corre- 
pes Aes There, the master.companion and appreciated in the morning of professional or | sponding to each other, when on sounding the 
appereilleur take their orders usually direct | working life. We commend some of the pro-| half string of one simultaneously with the fall 


= 
5 
| 
g 
: 
E 
: 
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string of the other, the ear will appreciate the 


vanced pupils. of ite h contemporary, more partica resulting musical note as unchanged. Let the 
ena rong ore Paani area tag with regard to the recogni PB wierd rearsee bein darks, eahpemame Argel that 

ounded ’ years after, on | rently acceptable, relations, appare to one quarter the length of 
March 21st, 1876, it was officially recognised ns Gell, Frente tadhhettn ank French werk. the fall ering. anid agin wo havo be identical 


; 
f 
: 
: 
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~ its vibrations at again a higher 
a phenomenon of which the 
knowledge is due to experiment alone; apart 
from experiment, we should have no grounds for 
inferring @ priori, that the note produced by a 
a fall string would not differ as absolutely 

that prodaced by its half as from others 








MUSIC IN ARCHITECTURE.* 
pro-medal k Tux course which we have laid out for pro- 
medale of the kind n by the Société Centrale | Ceeding to the elucidation of music in architec. 
ha tare requires us now to attend with some 
circumstantiality to the causes and charac- 


consideration in the adjustment of 
y, is ultimately dependent; it 
observed how absolutely dependent are 
these conditions on the physical characteristics 


sk 


thet since the Conguess of Hrasth Axehinette, at rest on collateral that inevitably | of e'astic bodies, and of the air as the interme- 
1876, the Ecole des Beaux Arts has been en. | intrude themselves; it has been dae in no slight | diary of audible sounds; and caution is most 
riched with a prize given by the Society, and to these confasing in flank | needful in transferring any but the most general 

“ Prix de la Société Centrale des Archi- | 20% being duly provided against, that the main | analogies to impressions produced on other 


senses, as that of sight, by the agency of vibra- 
tions of a different medium having laws and 
characteristics of its own. 


of 
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called 
pone & prize is also tee Ha 
mati There are two kinds of instruments,—the 
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Jour, the chiet prize for ornamental composition. monochord of ancient and the siren of com-} For the two monochords to possess the exact 
year the medals reserved for the Club of | paratively recent invention, which give the| similarity which the experiment requires, they 
Masons are presented, one to M. Auguste Leroy, means of computing the absolute or the relative must agree in length, tension, and also in weight ; 


the agreement in weight of two strings of similar 
material being measurable by comparison 0: 
transverse sectional areas, in fact, of their 


The rapidity of vibration of a particular string 
t of given tension and diameter,—or weight,—is 
by |% single string or wire of uniform in an inverse ratio to its length; the longer the 

thickness, fastened at one end to a board, and | string the slower will be the ratio of vibration; 
then passed over two fixed bridges at any con- | if it be shortened to one third, ite rapidity will 
i i i trebled ; if to one half, only the rate of vibra. 
is doubled. In this latter case, as we have 
, the resulting musical note will be the first 
of the original fundamental note at a 
higher 3 and if the length of the string be 
doubled, the rate of vibration will be halved, and 
the first repetition of the original note at a 
graver pitch will be produced. Like changes if 
may be induced by leaving the length of the a 
string unaltered, and varying either its tension . 
thickness. 


Increased tension produces more rapid yibra- 
tion, and therefore a higher note; degrees of 
tension may be regulated or ascertained by com- f 
parison of stretching weights; and it is found 
that to double the rate of vibration se : 
quadruple the stretching weight ;—to treble the a 
Sear we aes teienae aie weight ninefold. i 
That is to say, in general terms, —“ Rapidities of I 


, form. In its ordinary construction it is simply 
material and 


aEes 


use the compound advisedly, for the French have 
St ta” cage sca 
4 e en bois.” a . 
ing erected twelve months ago for the completion | pared 
the cast-iron fléche at Cathedral has 

deemed worthy of signal tribute; an open- 


FS 


a string is thrown into vibration by being drawn 
aside and released with a sufficient degree of 
it sets the air around ia vibration, and 
produces a certain musical note,—its proper or 
fandamental note. The sustaining bri 

su by or in contact with an adj 

elastic surface, which responds to and reinforces 
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that is, to the square roots of the weights, of the 
strings.” . 

Thus to reduce the vibration to one third, the 
diameter of a given string must be trebled; and 
to halve the rapidity the diameter must be 
doubled. 

Whether the weight of the string is increased 
by additional thickness of like material or by 
substitution or addition of material of different 
specific gravity, makes no difference in the law ; 
and it holds in either case that “the rapidities 
of vibration of different chorda which agree io 
length and tension are inversely proportionate 
to the square root of their densities.” : 

There is no proof that the ancients availed 
themselves of the density of metal for their 
stringed instruments, either as wire or by strings 
enveloped in a coil of wire. Pope, in a besutifal 
translation of a beautifal passage, makes Homer 
say :— 

* As when some heavenly minstrel taught to sing 

High notes responsive to the trembling string, 

To some new strain when he adapts the lyre, 

Or the damb lute refits with vocal wire, 

Relaxes, strains, and turns it to and fro, 

So the great master drew the mighty bow ;”” 
but when we tarn to the original, we find that 
the ancient bard was beholden specifically to the 
“ gat of a sheep.” 

In antiquity the great name of Pythagoras 
was credited with the discovery of some certain 
proportionate relation between the notes of the 
musical scale and the weights of instraments 
which produced them ; such is the ultimate gist 
of the story of how he observed a difference 
between the notes produced by hammers of 
different sizes striking on an anvil, and traced 
the proportionate differences to proportionate 
weights. The story would bear on the face of it 
the proof of beiog blandered in transmission,— 
it reaches us through channels of the veriest 
gossip,—even though the particular proportions 
which it pretends that the Samian sage identified, 
were not in every instance perversely erroneous. 
What we cannot reject as highly significant, 
what will only be underrated by those scientiste 
who in the pride of progress forget the difficulty 
of beginnings, is the original redaction of the 
phenomena of sound to a standard of numerical 
computation. It would rot be unfair to ascribe 
to the jast sense of what such a discovery im- 
ported, very much of the strength of that con. 
viction that all the phenomena of Natare, on 
earth and celestial, must ultimately be corneoted 
by a chain of proportions, which has stimulated 
and sustained, and it may be added rewarded 
both speculation and research from the days of 
Pythagoras to our own. If, indeed, the philo- 
sopher thought a hecatomb no inadequate 
acknowledgment of thankfulness for a pregnant 
discovery in pure mathematics,—the equality of 
the square of the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle to the squares of its other sides,—he 
might still more worthily, and even more enthu. 
siastically, have bestowed another for the dis. 
covery which bridged over with security the 
momentous interval between the empirical and 
the absolate. Such is the large scope of the 
principle, as we have it in a sentence of the 
Pythagorean Philolaus, that it is the fanction 
and privilege of harmonious adjustment to 
redace the manifold to unity, and the diverse to 
agreement. 

It was in the very nature of this discovery 
that its bearing shoald be as palpably significant 

in the direction of art as in the study of natare. 
We may leave aside,—at preeent, at any rate,— 
the controversy as to the progress of scientific 
instrumental music among the Greeks —but the 
abundant and varied remains of Greek lyric 
poetry exemplifies the labour and art with which 
all the mysteries of rhythm, of proportionate 
combisations of time, were brought into strict 
numerical subjection. For the maxims of one 
art to be transferred to another has never seemed 
more nataral than in the earlier ages of artistio 
development; something of the later Hellenic 
sense of the allegiance of architecture to laws 
which might be called those of rhythm or of 
music, but were laws of barmony at last, seems 
expressed in the antique legend, how the stones 
that formed the walls of Thebes fell into their 
places at the sound of the lyre of Amphion. 
There are some strong indivations that the 
earlier Greek architects put especial reliance on 
the leading proportions of Pythagoras, before 
® spirit of more decided inde was 
encouraged = sense ose architecture had 
as @ right,—was od by as strong 
an obligation as audible music, oS originate 
harmonious combinations of ite own, and with 
exclusive reference to its own conditions, 
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of the utmost conceivable minuteness, 
into vibration after every change of length, 
at each change a differen t note, 


recur but at a higher pitch. If we proceed 
shorten the string still further, it that 
every degree we shall make it just half 
lengths that we have already passed, 
therefore, have only a repetition of a 
note; and so if we lengthen the string 
its original extent, at each degree, we shall 
have a graver repetition of # previous note. 
It must be observed, therefore, that 
which differ in pitch and, whether or not, 
in loudness and timbre, may nevertheless agree 
ia another respeet which we will call character. 
This is the quality in virtue of which a note is 
identified with all the repetitions, whether higher 
or graver, and distinguished from all intermediate 
notes, quite irrespective of other differences, In 
the supposed experiment, therefore, of the con- 
stantly shortened monochord, we should have 
produced, whatever its original length, a repre- 
sentative of every possible variety of character 
of musical note, any one of which is producible 
at a series of degrees higher or graver; while 
conversely, of course, no note whatever is pro- 
ducible, that would not therein have had ite repre- 
sentative either at a higter pitch or a lower. 
Convenience requires that some particular 
note in this multitudinous series should receive 
an accepted name, and thus become identifiable 
as acommon point of departure and comparison ; 
only so can music be put accurately on record, 
and only so have a chance of being executed in 
some accordance with the intention and origina) 
conception of the composer. The name C has 
been assigned to such a note; but in the course 
of time, and in the absence of any authoritative 
standard, and also of any scientific test, the 
name has been liable to shift its place on the 
scale, and what should have marked a point of 
departure has, in fact, itself moved on, and to 
this extent the standard, as between one period 
and another, has been vitiated. The invention 
of the siren renders it possible to determine with 
perfect acoaracy the number of vibrations, within 
a given time, as a second, which prodace a certain 
note, and the means also of producing a note by 
any given number of vibrations ina second. It 
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at a higher pitch, + being ite second recurrence 
still higher, having four vibrations in the same 


time. 
According to this scheme, whenever the nume- 
rator of a fraction which te a note is the 


bigher number, the note which is expressed by 
the ratio, is more acate than the standard note; 
and, on the other hand, when the numerator is a 
lesser number, the note is more grave; thus, $ 
represents the first graver recurrence of the 
standard note, and } the next. 

The following series represents the ratios of 
the musical notes of the major and minor scale : 


2.054 4:4. 4.¢.4, ¥ 4 


The denominators of these fractions represent 
so many vibrations of those producing the 
stand note which occur within the time 
occupied by those expressed by the respective 
nomerators; and each fraction thus represents 
a note, which harmonises agreeably when heard 
along with, or in seqnence with, the standard 


has thus appeared that the sound which Handel | note. 


intended to be performed in the counter-tenor 
scale, when he wrote C, about AD. 1740, was 
produced, as appears by his taning-fork, by 
4993 vibrations in a second; but the Philhar- 
monic concerts A.D. 1812-1842, repregented it 
by the note answering to 5182, and the Italian 
Opera by 546. These changes, which must, to 
some extent, falsify the execution of earlier 
music, are all in one direction, towards a rise 
in pitch, the tendency is usually ascribed to the 
rivalry of singers striving to surpass each other 
in the highest notes; it may have been pro- 
moted sometimes by an important singer only 
anxious to accommodate the best notes of his 
individaal voice. 

Mr. Chappell states that the later works of 
Haydn, and those of Beethoven, were com 
for a standard pitch approximate to 512. This 
number is the cube of 8, and it has the conve- 
nience that the lower octaves of the notes that 
it expresses may be carried down throngh as 


many expressions as may be required, without | across, 


recourse to fractions. It appears that it might 
have been adopted in England but for serious 
interference with vested interests in stocks of 
instruments constructed for the higher standard. 

What we have now immediately in view is the 
elucidation of the proportions between the notes 
of the musical scale; and from this point of view 
it is indifferent what note is taken as the standard; 
the proportions between the series of har- 
monising notes, or the conditions that produce 
them, will always be the same. 

From what we have seen of the 
characteristics of musical notes, these conse. 
quences follow; the proportionate relation of a 
series of notes whether higher or lower in pitch, 
to a note which is the fixed departure for com. 
parison, may be expressed in terms of :— 


1. The absolate vibrations within a 
leis of tins thah pupae tea sompereireeien thes 


physical | floor. With the exception of theportion 





It is obvious, on simple inspection, that thie 
series of ratios is a he pape nee selection from 
the list of those which might be interposed 
between its extremes of }, or equality, and 7. 
It is, above all,the principle of this selection 
which we have t set forth and account for; 
thas only can we vindicate our warning for the 
masta: soent Sante Ss eee ee 
and not claim to control the laws of proportion 
in the music of architecture. 








Wentworth.—The Archbishop of York has 
consecrated the new church at Wentworth, 
which has been erected by Earl Fitzwilliam 
in memory of his The building is 
Early English in style, and consists of nave 
north and south aisles, two transepte, cl ancel, 
and vestry. The total length of the church, 
outside measurement, is 130 ft., the chancel 
being about 25 ft. loag, the about 20 ft. 
and the nave about 80 ft. long. 
width of the nave, inclading the aisles, is 46 ft. 
inside, the outside measurement §3 
The space between the chancel and the nave is 
lighted by means of a lantern tower, the top of 


ere 


which is 100 ft. from the surface of the * 
Over this is the spire, toa t of 
198 ft, feom the surface of ground. Tho 


edifice is built of Darfield and Hooton Roberts 
stone, the pews and all the woodwork 
English oak. It will accommodate abont 

i all the seats being on ths 


by the pews, the floor has been laid 
Mosaic poring, which been 
Messrs. Burke & Co., of London. The 
of the charch is Mr. J. L.. Pearson, A.B.A., 
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LOCAL MUSEUMS, AND THEIR VALUE. 
THE DOVER MUSEUM. 


do so very little for us. Of this multitade of 

things, not one of the least important and inte. 

resting is that of local museums, i.e., of museums 
order: 


ly arrange- 


to make them illustrative of the precise locality 
wherein they are situated. It may, at this 
season of the year, be of some little interest, as 
all the world who can by possibility do so go to 
see other localities than their own, and get to 
feel an interest in them, and a wish to know a 
th ¥- ordinary seek Week ia 
through an ° . 
illustration, here refer to one or two well-known 
provincial localities, world-famous ones too, and 
of ancient interest, and wherein attempts have 
been made, as it is, to form local museums and 
collections of the objects, both natural and 
artistic, which they have made in the past or do 
now in the present day produce. We confine 
ourselves at present to matters antiquarian and 
artisti 


tic. 

We might take for example such a town as 
Dover, famous and noteworthy in many 
ways. Dover was Roman station, before 
that “long time ago” it was a primeval British 
one,—Dwr. Saxons and Normans have each in 
tarn held possession of it, and each have left 
more or less striking memorials of their occu- 
pation. The Cmsar himself was tempted, 
we are told, by the sight of Dover cliffs to cross 
the sea, and to look: at our island for himself. 
Right notable, therefore, is it, and, as might be 
enpposed, it contains even yet not a few things 
indicative of the successive races of men who 
have occupied it, and built each in its own way 
upon it. We can bat imagine the rude men, 
with their manuf and artistic capa- 
bilities and their building contrivances, whom 
Cesar first met on his landing here, or very 
near to the present town of Dover. But it 
may be of interest to note that in the 
Dover Maseum collection, imperfect as it is, 
there is a very collection of 
gavage objects of art and contrivances {from 
New Zealand and other South Sea Islands. 
These are not ancient “ British,” it is trae; but 
the savage man, as Hamboldt bas remarked, is 
mach the same in many ways all the world over, 
and his same rough ways and contrivances are 
to be found north and south. The details differ, 


things, these contrivances and rude artistic work 
from New Zealand are not inappropriate here. 
Bat, we would ask, could not an effort be made 
to get together a more or leas complete collec. 
tion of the arts of the British man, who, once 
on a time, though so long ago, here held undis- 
puted empire ? ee 

Now Dover has the beginnings of a museum,— 
a sufficiently miscellaneous one. There are all 
kinds of things and curiosities in it besides this 
series of curiosities and war-clabs, and paddies, 
and fragments of dresses, and “ ornaments from 
New Zealand, and from other pleces in the 
South Seas. They are, as such now out-of.the- 
way things always are wherever found, of much 
interest. And then there is a zoological collec- 
tion character, and of 


this maseum one more strictly typical and 
locally interesting. Dover, as we said, is so 
notable and historic a spot, that it would seem 
as though no pains could well be thrown away in 
the effort to collect as many special records of it 
as possible,jand that we should spare no pains to 
collect together as much and as many fragmenta 
of ite past as can be done. Many inhabitante of 
such a town, it will be found, have in private 
possession not a few odd fragments of its past, 
which, though but mere curiosities when seen on 
a mantel-piece, would be of great importance and 
interest if brought together and catalogued, and 
described according to date and precise locality. 
We have seen a few of these, and been a little 
surprised at the small amount of interest taken 
in them until their historic value was pointed 
out. Much might thus be acquired. 

And there are, as it is, in this collection, and 
to it we more especially refer, a few fragments 
and examples of the past Gothic architecture 
and sculpture. True, they are very few in 


hich | number, and not being catalogued or labelled in 


any way, we can but make guess here and there 
at them. Tnere is a Perpendicular cap on the 
ground, so that it is difficult to see it; and there 
are some three or four small figures, and some 
odd fragments picked up here and there, as we 
must suppose, by accident. Bat there is one 
noteworthy example: a sepuichral slab from 
some neighbouring church. It is one of those 
few memorials yet left, in original state, of the 
Crasaders, and of which the London Temple 
Church contains so many. This is a stone 
Lslab, with the cross and long-pointed shield in 
relief. It is simple enough, but is admirably 
cat, and striking from ita very simplicity. It 
would, we think, be better if on the floor of the 


museum than where it now is, and might, we | indeed 


cannot help thinking, be added to, if diligent 
search were made. And might not a notable 
collection of such memorials of the Norman 
occupation here be made, by adding casts of those 
yet to be found near at hand? There is, indeed, 
no more instructive or interesting work to be 
found in broad England than is that of 
the Normans during their occupation of the 
country. A great race of architects they were, 
it is certain, and nothing more impressive has 
been done here in England than what they did. 
Much more might be said here, and with the 
remains of the magnificently-placed castle and 
keep close by, and which form so striking a 
pictare when seen from the sea, no pains would 
seem to be too great to help to farther knowledge 
of the race who could do such notable things. 
There would seem to be hardly a doubt that 
a most interesting and instractive collection of 
the local antiquities. of such towns as Dover 
might be formed, and would in time prove 
attractive to visitors, and certainly to artists and 
lovers of historic antiquities. First, a collection 
of the special materials, either produced on the 
spot or specially imported into it, and for ita own 
use. And, then, as many examples of the uses 
to which such materials have been put in past 
days, and as showing how they have been 
moulded into form, and as showing how those 
forms have changed as time, and art, and manners 
changed. We are here confining ourselves to 
our own special side of such local museum,—to 
materials, and to forms in materials,—to architec- 
ture and sculpture, and antiquities,—and cannot 
bat think that some novelty even in these days 
of museums and exhibitions would be found in 
the very fact of confining these collections to the 
localities themselves, and without attempting 
too wide fields of action. People might be sup- 
posed to go to a town like Dover,—to cite that 
by way of special example,—to look into its 
special history, and antiquities, and past modes 
of work. Antique Britons, rude and savage as 
they were, are worth the knowing a something 
about. After them the Romans, world.con- 
querors, found out England, and left “memorials” 
enough, even here; then Saxons, and Normans, 
and then the great Gothic ages,—down to the 
present day. But a few examples of each of 
these art efforts might be got from, in, 
and abont the town itself, and might and would 
usefally exemplify the successive phases through 
which art and ea tag E> My Pera. as — 
neni bea done in this way here and there, 
bat it is as nothing to what might be done. 


Dover antiquities, we must not be understood as 
meaning to confine them alone to the mere freg- 
ments to be found and seen on tables, and in the 
glass cases in a museum-room, but to inclade 





those larger and more impressive examples to be 


And in thus speaking specially of a museum of | appear 





found here and there in its antique castle itself; 
and in ite churchesand elsewhere. The Normans 

adepts, indeed, in architecture, in castle and 
charch building, and if the word “ picturesque ”’ 
applies well to a building per se, it certainly does 
to a Norman castle. As here to be seen over- 
town, nothing can be imagined 
placed, or still more happily chosen! It 
hill on which it stands naturally, 
more impressive as you get 
nearer and closer to it. A right true and keen 
the sublime in architecture, and 


repair, poor enough as the work indeed is, 
patched and smoothed over every here and there, 
whole square yards of it, with common cement, 
marked to look like stone! It is truly but « 
poor ghost of its former self, and with all sorts 
of falsities in and about it, so much of the 


cee Neneaenanse ween. 

We have specially cited Dover by way of 
example, not by any means because action is 
needed there more than elsewhere, but because 
there would seem to be some just now peculiar 
facilities and ities for action. York 
might, too, be specially named; for that archi- 
episcopal city is right fall of memorials, and, 
» generally it would perhaps be impos- 
sible to name apy one of the old towns of 
England, dating from the Conquest, and even 
farther back than that, to which our remarks do 
not apply. Every locality is found to produce 
some special material, and to call forth some 
special modes of construction, and to induce 
some peculiar turns and phases of architecture 
and art, and certainly and slways did so in 
times of yore, and before our modern systems of 
contract made all things and methods so much 
alike all the kingdom over. Much,—very much,— 
has been got and gained by facilities of travel, 
and by increase of trade and commerce, and by 
universality of knowledge and information; but 
a something, and a good deal, too, has been lost 
and sacrificed to it at the same time,—among 
much else, individuality of work, and human 
expression, and individuality of artistic thought 
and development. All things are getting alike 
everywhere, and what you see every day, and all 
day long, in the huge metropolis, comes in frag- 
ments to Dover and to multitudes of places like 
it. What is peculiar to each is lost sight of and 
falls out of use. The local power, artistically 
and otherwise, is all but lost in the all.potent 
machine-like movement going on everywhere. 
Mach gain here, doubtless, but infinite loss, too! 








THE FUTURE OF NEWCASTLE-UPON. 
TYNE. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue opening meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association for session 1877-78 was 
held on the 4th inst., in the Old Castle, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. Thomas Oliver, the President, delivered 
an inaugural address, in the course of which he 
said :—I leave it to your imagination to fill up 
the i of the material development of 
the district, with its enlarged population, and 
the improved appliances for reducing disease 
and improving our atmosphere, that are likely 
to ensue when Newcastle shall become a city, 
with a cathedral charch; when it shall possess 
ita local university, a magnificent town-hall, a 
railway encircling nearly the whole of the new 
city and suburbs; when the Moor shall be 
studded with mansions, and the Leazes one great 
laid-out park; and when the subarbs of New- 
castle shall be not only within easy access of the 
city, but be choice and picturesque, if not like 
Jesmond Dene, at least something approaching 
to it. Oar ancient town is evidently in course 
of translation into a city. Few people outside 
to be aware that Newcastle is already a 
county of itself, as much as the county of 
Northumberland is a county of itself. Indeed, 
many of the older geographical school-books call 
it the of Northumberland ; and even now 
letters well-educated people are not in- 
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frequently addressed Newoastle - upon - Tyne, 
Northumberland. When legally entitled to the 
more dignified and euphonious name of city, we 
shall be asked for our cathedral. Shall it be 
St. Nicholas, or, like Manchester and Edinbargh, 
shall we aspire to a new and more befitting one? 
Wealthy as the district undoubtedly is, and noble 
and generous as many of the donators may be, 
I fear the strain would be too great to attempt 
to erect a new cathedral, and, almost simul- 
taneously with it, a localised university. That 
now at Durham ought to have been in New- 
castle. Something has been transferred, it is 
true ; and a successfal school of science has been 
established which may be looked upon as an 
embryo university—not necessarily a university 
such as Oxford or Cambridge, but such as exist 
in London and Edinburgh. Why should the 
youth of the present day have to live out of 
town—in another city, indeed—in order to be 
educated ? Why cannot the professors come to 
them here? If a place be wanting, surely this 
would be forthcoming. We can get asite upon 
the Moor—the Moor must be had! The dual 
authority of the Corporation and the freeman 
can only terminate in one way. The munici- 
pality of the new city will demand this as an 
earnest to its progress and the pressing necessi- 
ties of the case. poes a 
for occupation an ilding purposes, 

as a source of revenue to the heavily-taxed 
inhabitants of the borough. Quite towns are 
being built beyond our municipal boundaries, 
none of which add to our revenue in the form of 
rates and taxes, but all of which make use 
of our facilities and improvements. Would 
you baild upon the Moor? I have been 
asked. Distinctly I say, Yes,I would. I would 
not build rows upon rows of houses, with front 
streets and back streets, and such like. I would 
have no back lanes whatever; they are a source 
of disease, crime, and immorality. 1 would 
build mansions to begin with, and with the 
money obtained for the sites I would make 
roads, and I would sink deep drains to purify 
the soil and carry off the foul water that either 
lodges in it or evaporates with the sun’s heat 
into dangerous malaria. I would then make a 
few parks—not one, but a dozen ; that is, I would 
suggest having large open spaces, all free to the 
public, and of course plant them with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. There is plenty of land 
both for mansions and parks. But, in addi- 
tion to these, I would build suitable dwell- 
ings for the working classes. These should 
be as near to the city as possible ; and instead of 
being built at the rate of from thirty to fifty per 
acre, I should give them open places for play- 
grounds for their children, and for workplaces, 
as gardens, for the parents. The area of the 
Moor is about 1,100 acres, and, with the Leazes, 
these two cover about as much ground as the 
whole of Newcastle does. Is it not shameful 
waste? It is not unhealthy to build upon open 
spaces, provided you drain, build well, and do 
not overcrowd. London is very closely built in, 
yet the death.rate of London is not nearly so 
high as Newcastle. The Moor has been called 
the lungs of Newcastle. Yes, but these lungs 
are not perfectly healthy ; they want better food 
to improve the blood, which is quite ont of 
order. Now, this can only be done by having 
@ properly levelled and channelled surface, 
capable of being drained and kept in good 
order by carrying off the surplus water in deep, 
underground conduits; and this can only be 
secured over so large an area by placing it in 
the hands of one responsible body, which body 
shall have power to dispose of portions of it for 
its own improvement. And in order to bring 
these and other extensions within easy access 
of the city, I propose that a new line of rail. 
way should be formed outside and almost 
encircling the city. Begin at the Picton Station, 
on the Blyth and Tyne branch, proceed to the 
Manors and Central Stations, then branch off at 
Elswick—and proceed by underground to Ben. 
tinck—thence to Benwell, on to Fenham, traverse 
a portion of the Moor, and keeping within its 
skirt Coxlodge, Bulman village, and Gosforth, 
where, uniting with the Blyth and Tyne branch 
once more, you have a mode of communication 
nearly half made, and certainly very desirable. 
Tramways, of course, will become universa! 
between given districts ; and as noiseless engines 
are now in vogue, we ourselves may expect to 
see their introduction before many years. But, 
in addition, we ought to have more and better 















cattle would be erected, after the healthy and 
wholesome manner of the French; and with a 
new infirmary erected in asuitable and salabrious 
Salina ant 0 ae ee ree 
cu or dome reaching to a . 
a araks semonel Sika thy tenamearatabee 
and barter, and dwarfing by its commanding 
size and proportions the beantifal Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Mary, as it stands on its mag- 
nificent site, now occupied as a cattle market. 
The new Courts*of Justice—courte in keeping 








with the architecture and wealth of the city— 
will present themselves in Northumberland. 
street, and just as old houses are found 
usefal when new ones are built and oc. 
cupied, no doubt the old courts will prove 
valuable adjuncts to the increasing demands for 
large and well-ventilated buildings. The Free 
Library will be a featare in New Bridge-street, 
where, unfortunately, a lot of poor-looking build- 
ings have lately been erected, which greatly 
intercept the fine view of a very effective archi- 
tectural group of public buildings. And so with 
other works, not excluding the Leazes Park and 
Elswick Park. What Jesmond Dene will be time 
only can tell. It is perfectly charming now; it 
may hereafter realise our idea of the Champs 
Elysées. The improvements in our bridges, 
roads, and approaches are already very con- 
siderable ; hereafter we may expect to see greater 
improvements still. The death-rate will then 
be considerably decreased, personal comfort will 
be greatly enhanced, facilities for locomotion will 
be enlarged, social habits and customs will be 
elevated, and the spiritual, intellectual, and 
physical condition of the community will be 
advanced. As architects, we shall have to take 
our share in the work to be , and I 
trust we shall be prepared to do it manfally. 

The Honorary (Mr. W. H. Dann) | 
then read a letter from the trustee of Mr. David 
Bryce, architect, Edinburgh, who has been 
called upon by the trustee of Sir Wm. Fettes | known 
and the Bank of Scotland to deliver up the 
original plans, specification, and drawings of 
Fettes College and the Head Office of the Bank 
of Scotland. As the question of ownership of 
drawings is one of great importance to the pro. 
fession, it was resolved to write to the trustee 
to arrange to have action delayed until the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had been con- 
sulted in the matter. . 

Mr. Thos. Prosser, in the name of the members | ¢ 
of the Association, presented Mr. Oliver with a 
handsome gold watch, suitably inscribed, in 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by him as honorary secretary to the Association 
during a period of twenty years. Mr. Prosser 
said it was to Mr. Oliver that they were indebted 
for the establishment of the Association, and it 
had been the cause of many kindred associations 
being established. The speaker referred to the 
benefits which the Association had conferred 
upon the profession, and said he was glad to 
know that it was progressing. 

Mr, Oliver thanked the members for their 
handsome present, and said he should appreciate 
it for the remembrances and associations in con- 
nexion with it. He felt that it was an unmis- 
takable token of his having the goodwill of his 
professional brethren, and that satisfied him 
above anything else. 

The meeting considered the proposed building 
bye.laws for Newcastle, and approved of them, 
with a slight modification. 
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THE LLANGOLLEN CONGRESS 
OF THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 


As already noted, the members of the British 
Archeological Association visited the remains 
of Cymmer Abbey on Friday, the 31st ult. Of 
Mr. Loftus Brock’s paper we here give a fuller 
account. He said the long beautiful valley, 
hemmed in with lofty trees, more or less distant, 
indicated plainly that the ruins on ite side 
were those of a Cistercian abbey. Leland 
ascribed the foundation to Liewelyn, Prince of 
North Wales, about the year 1200. The founda- 
tion was an offshoot of the Cwm Hir Abbey, in 
Radnorshire. The founder or founders, however, 
could not be conclusively determined. What was 
then known of the documents relating to the 
abbey was set forth in the “ Monasticon,” and 
in @ capital article in the first volume of “Archmo. 
The British Museum rol! 
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perl Aig one oe to the huge fire- 
roomy chimney corners opposite 
to the western door of the abbey. Here Mr. 
W. W. E. Wynne and Mr. Bloxam made some 
interesting observations, Mr. Wynne narrating 
to the company that he and Miss Lloyd, then 
nt, had some years before excavated the 
nterior of the abbey in the hope of finding some 
vestones or effigies, as had been so success. 
ally done at Valle Crucis, but with no results 
at Cymmer, they only coming across a large 
number of bones; and Mr. Bloxam remarked 
eee of the abbey resembled that of the 
riory verscroft, in Leicestershire. 
He expressed the opinion that the i in 
were then in was no refectory at all of the abbey, 
but merely a hall of the seventeenth centary. 
From this view, however, many dissented, as 
althongh parts of the hall were undoubtedly 
of that time, the remains of the other buildings 
around it indicated » much earlier period. After 
® thorough re-examination of the abbey, under 
the guidance of Mr. OC, W. Talbot and Mr. John 
Reynolds, and a further explanation of the pecu- 
liarities of the building by the former gentlemen, 
the party walked back to Dolgelly. 

Llandderfel Church, visited later in the day, 
was described by Mr. Brock, who said it was a 
pes beh coe village pee on the site of 

of v t anti - The greatest 
interest of the poo. ne iter connexion with 
St. Dervel. The statue of that saint was one of 
the most renowned in North Wales. It was 
held in high veneration in the sense in which 
Roman Catholics still used the word, and pil- 
grimages were made to it. Mr. Brock called 
attention to the great antiquity of the founda. 
tion of the church as indicative of a time when 
Christianity was more known in Wales than in 
England. On perambulating the outside of the 
church the party were cm interested at some 
of ot terminations of gp sa which 
presented a very grotesque collection of ugl 
faces, both male and female, boldly arvidl te 
light yellow freestone, the stone of the country, 


and about the same date as the church. In the| ord 


porch the visitors noticed the remains of the 
wooden horse upon which St. Derfel was said 
to have been once placed. This figure, as Mr. 
Breese related, was used at Smithfield to help 
to burn a priest for denying the king’s supre- 
macy in 1538, and thus was an old Welsh pro- 
phecy falfilled, as the poor friar’s name was 
Forrest, that ‘‘the Saint Derfel should set a 
whole forest on fire.” Pennant says, quaintly 
enough, that he hopes this deed was done “to 
take away from the people the cause of idolatry,” 
this image bringing in a large revenue to the 
church from the number of offerings made at its 
shrine. The “Spere” staff, or a portion of it, 
mentioned in some verses quoted by Pennant, 
still exists, and was pointed out by Mr. Breese, 
who remarked that there was little doubt of its 
date suiting the time of the d. 

An evening meeting was held in the Assembly- 
room at Llangollen, when the following papers 
were read and discussed, viz.:—“ On the Arms 
of the Principality of Wales,” by Mr. Stephen 
Tucker (Rouge Croix); “On the Ancient Laws 
and Statutes of Wales,” by Mr. C. H. Compton ; 
and “On the Welsh Converts of St. Paul,” by 
Mr. J. W. Grover, C.E. 

On Saturday, the lst inst., there was an 
excursion to Denbigh and Ruthin. Arriving at 
Denbigh at 11°30, the visitors were met at the 
railway station by the Mayor (Mr. T. J. Williams), 
‘who escorted them round the town. Among the 
objects of interest was the Burgess 
Gate.tower, an old military stracture, with a fine 
archway, defended by two massive flanking 
towers or bastions, with spur buttresses. It is 
locally considered to be the only remaining town 
gate, and was formerly closed by a strong port- 
cullis. 

The visitors next proceeded to the ruins of 
Denbigh Castle, where Mr. J. Robinson pointed 
out to them the special ts that were dan- 
gerous, and how it was intended to shore them 
up. He stated that the town and neighbourhood 
had subscribed and collected 6001, which was 
to be expended, not in rebuilding, but in pre- 
serving the ruin, Those buttresses which were 
were to be 


come the st 


cially advised that the east corner of the noble 
front arch should be made secure. As to the 
entrance itself, he noticed that the groove of the 
portcnllis was round, and not square, which was 
@ very rare feature. The tower called the 
Peveril Tower of Dover Castle was like this, but 
not so good. The company then moved on to 
what is called the Kitchen, but upon its being 
really the “kitchen” some expressed their 
doubts. Mr. Brock said that there was no doubt 
that an older fortress stood on this site, and pro. 
bably the tradition was right which ascribed the 
building of the castle to Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. 
To architects it was especially interesting from 
the worked stone so plentifully used at the 
grand entrance, and in other parts of the build- 


they | ing. Much was recorded of the many towers in 


the castle, one of which overlooked that in which 
they were standing, though built in the 
beneath. This was the Goblin Tower. He 
thought that the green courtyard they saw must 
have had an intersecting wall, supported by 
towers, to account forthe number. The architec. 
ture was of various dates ; the building was alto- 
gether a good specimen of a strong castle, and 
he rejoiced at the efforts made by the people of 
Denbigh to keep it from falling down. It was 
curious that, notwithstanding the gallant defence 
it made on behalf of Charles I., his son ordered 
it and Carnarvon Castile to be dismantled. This 
was blasted by gunpowder, buc Carnarvon yet 
remains. Mr. Robinson rather warmly criticised 
the Government of past days for keeping Car- 
narvon Castle in repair with public money, whilst 
they would not give a penny to preserve Den- 
bigh for the people. By desire, Mr. J. Tom 
Bargess gave a brief account of the fortifications 
and general plan of the castle. He said that 
though he had only seen the castle that day, he 
dissented entirely from the idea that the gateway 
which bore his name (the Burgesses’ Tower men- 
tioned above) should be considered as belonging 
to the town wall. On looking round the fortifica- 
tions he found that the castle, like many border 
castles and those constructed in a hostile coun- 
try, was not only a fortress proper, but afforded 
defence for a much larger population than an 
inary garrison of the retainers of the lord of 
the castle. The Burgesses’ Gate was the prin- 
cipal, and, indeed, the only entrance tothe castle 
then visible, though possibly there were others 
on the basement story. A curtain wall ex- 
tended from this gateway to two corner towers, 
from which walls could bs traced to the outer 
wards of the castle proper. The space thus 
enclosed contained a church, St. Hilary’s, and the 
large ruin they had seen. It was, in fact, the 
outer bailey of the castle. The stately entrance 
was a remarkable feature; it was, in fact, the 
keep—a building of great strength, and presented 
many features of military architecture of the 
period prior to the general introduction of machi- 
colated parapets. The keep had a drawbridge, 
a portcullis, and inner gates, all commanded by 
the garrison. If these defences were taken the 
assailants would find themselves in a close space 
open to missiles of all descriptions, and a similar 
portcullis and gates before them. They would 
find that not only this but each of the towers 
was a complete fortress in itself, capable of 
making a separate defence, and probably held 
by some baron or knight of the Marches. 
Oatside these were an outer guard or ward com- 
manding the escarpment, and affording quarters 
for the purely military garrison outside the 
domestic offices. 

As the company were examining the building 
usually called the chapel, of which only the walls 
remain, an old plan on Speed’s map of Denbigh- 
shire was produced by Miss Gee, which singularly 
verified Mr. Burgess’s statement. The party 
afterwards passed through the grounds of Castle 
House, the residence of Miss Fazakerly. 

The ruin of Leicester’s unfinished church 
excited deep interest. Mr. Brock eaid it was the 
remains of what would have been the largest and 
finest church founded after the Reformation; 
indeed, it was the first sofounded. Robert, Earl 
of Leicester, though a man of great ambition, 
was a good friend to Denbigh, and he desired to 
remove the see of St. Asaph there. After pass- 
ing through these je and visiting the Bloody 
Well in Goblin Tower, the party adjourned to the 
Assembly Room for luncheon, after which a few 
members found time to visit the desecrated re- 
mains of the Carmelite friary, known as the 
Abbey. 

The party then proceeded by train to Rathin, 
where they were met by the Mayor, who pointed 
out many of the quaint houses. The most in. 





teresting was one called “ Plasnewydd,” a low 


porched, half-timbered house, which gave little 
promise of the treasures inside. A balustered 
gallery rans round the central apartment, and 
the moulded beams of another show signs of the 
Tador period. Hence to the Castle of Ruthin was 
but a few steps. At the castle the visitors were 
most courteously received by the Mayor, Dr. 
Jenkins, who conducted the party through the 
building and its grounds. The plan of this castle, 
founded in the reign of Edward L, differs in 


been erected. Mr. G. R. Wright read an account 
of the castle, which was chiefly remarkable for 
ita siege in the Civil Wars by Colonel Mytton. 
After the Restoration it came into the hands of 
the Wests, Earls of Delawarr, to which family 
the present owner belongs. After going round 
the outside of the castle, the party sat down to 
tea, with fruit, served in the fine saloon of the 
castle, by Mr. West’s butler. Mr. Tucker, on 
behalf of the strangers, returned thanks to 
Major and Mrs. West for their hospitality and 


A fal train conveyed the members back to 
Liangollen at half-past six. At the evening 
meeting, in addition to the conclusion of Mr. 
Compton’s paper, there was also read “‘ Notes on 
Early Monumental Sculpture,” by Mr. C. 
Lynam. 

Several members, instead of returning to 
Llangollen from Ruthin, proceeded to St. Asaph, 
and stayed there during Sunday. 

Monday, the 3rd inst., was the last official day 
of the Congress, and the members left Lian- 
gollen in a heavy downpour of rain, by special 
train, vid Chester, to Mostyn Hall, whither they 
had been invited by Lord Mostyn. In the en- 
trance-hall Lord Mostyn explained that he had 
been obliged to pull down and rebuild the oldest 
part of the house, which was of the sixteenth 
century, and was built early in the reign of 
Henry VI. He found that the greater part of it 
was built of clay without lime. The hall was a 
fac-simile of the old one, and the chimney-piece 
was modelled on the old chimney. The party 
were then conducted through the principal rooms 
of the house, and the large and most interesting 
collection of family and other portraits on the 
walls was described by his lordship. In the 
dining-room the date of the house (1632) is 
carved on the oak panelling over the fireplace. 
The books and manuscripts were described and 
commented on in a very lucid and interesting 
manner by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, of the British 
Museum. Before leaving the Hall Mr. Brock 
referred briefly to the architecture of the build- 
ing, which he said was one of the most interest- 
ing old houses the Association had ever visited. 
It must be a gratification to all archeologists to 
find a house like that so admirably kept. He 
was glad to say that the modern portions, which 
had been rendered necessary from the lapse of 
time, were designed in a style so admirably and 
eloquently in accordance with the old parts. 
Their warmest thanks were due to Lord and 
Lady Mostyn for so kindly and courteously open- 
ing to them their hospitable house. Some 
refreshments were served to the visitors, who 
were obliged to decline a pressing invitation of 
Lord Mostyn to stay to a substantial luncheon 
which had been provided for them. 

The party, after taking their leave of Lord and 
Lady a left by train about two o’clock for 
Holywell Station, whence they proceeded in 
carriages to the celebrated well of St. Winifred, 
one of the “ Wonders of Wales.” There are 
many persons who still believe in the miraculous 
virtues of this holy well. The legend is thus 
told by the late Mr. Timbs :— 

“In the seventh century lived a virgin of the name of 
Winifrede, of noble parents, her father, Thewith, being a 
rich noble, and second man in the kingdom of North Wales, 
next to the king. Atavery early age she was placed under 
the care of her uncle, Beuno, s man and 8 
priest. Under bis care she lived with certain other pious 

i in » small nunnery, erected for her by her father, 
near the site where the spring now is. Having been seen 
by ——— Prince of Wales, he was struck by her great 
beauty, finding it impossible to gain her in marriage, 
he attem to carry her off by force; she fled towards 
the ch » parsued by the prince, who, on bis overtakin 
her, in the madness of his rage, drew out his sabre 
struck off her head, The severed head bounded down the 
bill, entered the church door, and rolled to the foot of the 
altar, where St. Beuno was officiating. Where the head 
rested, a spring of uncommon size burst forth—a fragrant 
moss adorned its sides; her blood spotted the stones, 
which, like the flowers of Adonis, annually commemorate 
the fact by assuming colours unknown to them at other 
times. St. Beuno took up the head, and, at his prayers 
and intercessions it was united to the body,—the i 
was restored to life, and lived in the odour of 
fifteen years Pe 
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On the visitors assembling in the chapel of 
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27,169,037 tons of this, bat 


pasture, orchards, 
&c. Monetary statistics follow; and they show 
in the first instance that the Post-office Saving’s- 
Banks received more in deposits last year than 
in any previous year, and the payments. were 
also higher. The capital was 26,996,5501. for 
the whole of the kingdom. The savings-banks 
under trustees received slightly less than in the 
previous year, and the repayments were also 
less, the capital standing now at 43,283,5701. 
The rest of the financia) statements cannot be 
satisfactorily compressed. The returns 
show continaous growth. The namber of letters 
delivered daring the last year was for England 
and Wales, 856,000,000; for Scotland, 91,000,000; 
and for Ireland, 72,000,000. Or placing it in 
another light, every hundred of the population 
received last year 3,520 letters in England and 
Wales; 2,579 in Scotiand, and 1,354 in Ireland. 
In addition to these, there were delivered in 
England and Wales 242,000,000 newspapers and 
book packets ; in Scotland, 33,000,000; and in 
Ireland, 24,000,000; and over the United King. 
dom, 93,000,000 post-cards. The telegraphic 
messages forwarded were, in England and Wales, 
17,671,518; in Scotland, 2,383,820; and in 
Ireland, 1,519,869. In addition to this vast mass 
of communication, the postal department issued 
14,766,117 money-orders in England and Wales ; 
1,418,753 in Scotland ; and 1,137,263 in Ireland ; 
the amounts for which they were issued being :— 
England and Wales, 23,063,8031.; Scotland, 
2,367,2831.; and Ireland, 1,994,2541.; all of 
which amounts show an increase over preceding 
years, like that of the postal work generally. 
The population last year was estimated as having 
attained to 25,547,309 for England and Wales ; 
3,560,715 for Scotland; and 5,336,395 for Ire- 
land. The births were 887,464 for England and 
Wales ; 126,749 for Scotland; and 140,438 for 
Ireland: the deaths, 510,308 for England and 
Wales; 74,122 for Scotland; and 92,499 for 
Ireland : and the marriages, 201,835 for England 
and Wales; 26,563 for Scotland; and 26,503 for 
Ireland. Education continued last year to make 
vast strides, there being 17,787 schools inspected ; 
accommodation for 3,946,775; and 2,830,523 
children present at inspections. There was a 
farther decrease in pauperism, traceabie to the 
falling-off in out-door but there remained 
a total of 728,350 paupers, exclusive of vagrants, 
in England and Wales; 100,105 in Scotland; 
and 78,528 in Ireland. The convictions for 
crime were more: there were 12,195 convicted 
in England and Wales last year ; 2,039 in Scot. 
land; and 2,344 in Ireland. Emigration was 
checked in the ratio of increase, and immigration 
was also lessened. 

The mileage of railways open was increased 
from 11,789 to 11,989 for England and Wales ; 
from 2,721 to 2,726 for Scotland; and from 2,148 
to 2,157 for Ireland. For the whole of the king. 
dom, the total paid-up capital was 658,214,7761. 
The passengers carried nn-nbered 538,681,722,— 
beingin the proportion of 3 | 928 per mile; the total 
traffic receipts were at whe rate of 3,551l. per 
mile, and the working expenses 33,535,5091. The 
mineral statistics show that 131,867,105 tons of 
coal, 6,365,462 tons of pig-iron, 4,322 tons of fine 
copper, 57,435 tons of metallic lead, 9,614 tons 
of white tin, and wef er we of = — raised << 
or uced in the ki year, 68) 
wil oan of the total metals produced from 
British ores being 64,640,2321. at the place of 
prodaction, a slight declension on the previous 
year’s value, bat dae to fall in price rather than 
to lessened yuantity. 








The Trees in Paris.—The annual cost of 
keeping in order the trees, shrubberies, and 
seate upon the boulevards and in the public 
squares and gardens of Paris is nearly 2,000,000f. 
It is estimated that the trees in the avenues 
and boulevards of ee ae 
in the cemeteries, 10,400; those in 
squares and court-yards of various buildings, 
8,300. There are also 8,000 seats for the accom- 


i The of 
modation of the pablic. expense of keeping / proposed 


up all the extra-maral 
exclusive of the Bois de Boulogne and the Bois 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS, 


Unper the above heading attention was 
directed in the Builder of October 23rd, 1875, to 
what was considered a palpable anomaly and 
grave defect in the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870; an insuperable obstruction in carrying 
out to a legitimate issué the purposes of the Act ; 
and that farnishes a valid and rather grievous 
ground of complaint to a large number of young 
people, the pupil-teachers, who have been in- 
duced to enter upon the teaching profession 
with expectations that must,in many cases, be 
doomed to disappointment. The defect referred 
to is this, that only a small proportion of the 
pupil.teachers who serve their apprenticeship, 
pase successfally all their examinations, and 
seek the admission to training colleges to which 
they are entitled, will find accommodation pro- 
vided for them in such institations. 

It was stated in the article referred to that the 
accommodation in existing training colleges was 
already stretched to very nearly the utmost 
limits, and that no provision, or almost none, 
existed for the large namber of additional appli- 
cants that would present themselves one year 
after another, as their terms of apprenticeship 
in Board schools expired. The first batch of 
these apprentices has recently dropped in, and 
the number will considerably increase from year 
to year for some time to come. The discrepancy 
between the available accommodation in training 
colleges and the number of pupil-teachers offer- 
ing themselves for the necessary Government 
examination, is even greater than was feared. 
To take the recent examination at Stockwell 
Training College for Girls as an illustration. Six 
hundred candidates were eligible, and underwent 
examination, but there were only sixty vacancies 
in the college! It is not necessary to assume 
that all the 600 will have passed the examina. 
tion succesefally : the result of the examination 
ie not yet known, bat it may be safely assumed 
that a much larger number than sixty will pass, 
with the mortifying result to many of them of 
being prevented from assuming the status to 
which they are entitled, and, hindered in their 
career, remaining simply “ uncertificated ex-pupil 
teachers,” instead of becoming eligible to take 
situations as certificated assistants or mistresses 
of schools. 

That this anomaly is certain to become greater 
as the School Board system becomes more fully 
developed will be apparent from the following 
figures :—At the 30th of June, 1875, the London 
School Board had 199 schools under their direc- 
tion; at March 23rd the number had increased 
to 238. For the two periods respectively there 
were 436 and 567 departments, i.¢., boys’, girls’, 
infants’, and mixed schools, the last inclading 
boys and girls. The total accommodation at the 
two dates was for 112,901 and 156,662; on the 
rolls, 115,414 and 149,454; average attendance, 
88,749 and 119,729, or 76°9 and 80:1 per cent. of 
the number on the rolls. Masters and assistant 
masters, 419 and 647; mistresses and assistant 
mistresses, 692 and 1,038; male pupil.teachers, 
397 and 445; female, 906 and 1,095. The can- 
didates for apprenticeship have fallen away con- 
siderably, the numbers for the earlier date being 
boys 122, and girls, 298; but for the later, only 
71 and 222 respectively. The totals of appren- 
ticed teachers for the two periods are 1,303 and 
1,540. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the 
general average of the Government grant in aid 
of the education in London Board schools is 
14s, 8}d. per scholar. The higHest grant, 17s. 6d., 
is taken by the Greenwich division, and the 
lowest, 13s. 6}d., by Hackney, which is the most 
populous division within the London School 
Board boundary. 

As bearing on the need there is for more and 
better trained teachers, it should be mentioned 
that the complaints of inefficiency by the Board’s 
own as well as by the Government inspectors 
continue as numerous as in former years. 

The complaint continues, that pupil-teachers in 
their first and second years are almost useless. 
For this defect it is confessedly difficult to pro. 
vide a remedy. An economical aspirant after 
musical culture, on being told that the terms for 
the first twelve lessons would be four guineas, 
and for the second twelve lessons two guineas, 
to take the second course first; but the 
gulf could not be so leapt over in his case, nor 
can the first course be dispensed with in the case 





de Vincennes, is rather more than 300,000f. 


of the pupil-teacher. If the monitorial is not 


the 4a. tga system it is mani- 
that, at whatever age commencing, there 
be a first and second year of tice- 
and tosecure a supply of ised, trained, 
efficient teachers, it should be evident that young 
peraons of both sexes should be brought up to 
the art of by actual engagement in the 
work. But there is sureiy a great deal of useful 
work for which pupil-teachers of the first and 
second years should possess the requisite educa- 
tional attainments. A Board inspector reports 
voncerning 33,889 scholars, that 13,554 were in 
Standard I. or lowest; 8,844 in Standard II. ; 
6,060 in Standard III.; 3,357 in Standard IV. ; 
1,585 in Standard V.; and only 489 in Standard 
VI. That is, about double in the lowest two 
standards of the number in the four above them. 
Young persons “ apt to teach” with the requisite 
qualities in temper and firmness, might surely be 
usefal in the lower classes. 

The School Management Commitiee of the 
London Board has prepared a scheme which will 
effect an important modification of the pupil- 
teacher system, but does not materially affect 
the question of inadequate accommodation in 
training colleges. 

The estimated cost of carrying out the scheme 
is, for 351 additional assistant-teachers, 30,0001. 
per annum ; teachers at centres at 5s. per hour, 
4,500/.; travelling expenses, 1,000]. — total 
35,5002. 

Reverting to the defective accommodation in 
training schools, it would be unwise to encourage 
the Board to enlarge their expenditure. We 
have no inclination to cavil about the somewhat 
costly scheme above referred to. The Board has 
done a great work in building and acquiring 238 
schools, in providing accommodation for 157,000 
scholars, and in enrolling 150,000 children. These 
children are worthy objects of their care, but the 
1,800 pupil-teachers have also their claims. The 
Board schools are in many places almost in 
clasters ; in some portions of the region south 
of the Thames, to the east of London Bridge, 
they seem almost as thick as autumnal leaves 
that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa. It is not 
insinaated that they have been planted where 
they are not needed, but supposing the 238 
schools had two added,—and what would they 
be among so many !—one a training school for 
males and another for females, their establish- 
ment would only be an instalment of justice to 
pupil-teachers, a proof of loyalty to the Act of 
1870, and an obliteration of what seems a stulti- 
fication of the Board and its action. 

The answer of the Board to this plea is, we 
know, that “the department” will not allow 
them to provide training schools, which should 
be initiated at least by “voluntary effort.” 
Voluntaryism in education has been tried and 
found wanting, and that was the raison d'étre 
for the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act. Why should not the Board try to obtain 
Parliamentary powers for providing the accom- 
modation in training schools needed by their 
own apprentices ? 


to 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO THEIR SERVANTS. 


We have previously, on several occasions,* 
drawn attention to the present state of the law 
as regards the liability of masters for injuries 
caused to servants by fellow-servants, and we 
have pointed out how it has been laid down again 
and again by the judges of the land that a 
master is not in such a case civilly liable for such 
injuries. It may possibly be in the recoilection 
of some of the readers of the Builder that in 
the course of the session of 1876 a Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into this question, and that this Committee, being 
unable to wholly perform its work during the 
session of 1876, was reappointed at the beginning 
of the session of the present year. Their report 
has now been issued, and it is one of a very concise 
character, and is qaite certain to have an im- 
portant effect on this subject. Taken as a whole, 
it will be disappointing to the general body of 
workmen, and acceptable assuredly to the em- 
ployers, For, speaking broadly, it does not con- 
sider that the present principles of the existing 
law are 0 i Oa the contrary, it goes 
so far as to criticise with considerable severit 
the long-established principle that a master 
responsible for injuries done to strangers by his 
servants, so long as they are acting within the 








* See the Builder, February 17, March 10, April 7, 
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of the daties for which they are engaged 
“There is a strong concurrence of authority, 
gays the Committee, “ against the justice of this 
law, though there seems to be some difference 
of opinion as to its origin and historical develop- 
ment,” and after examining the various theoriee, 
they add that the last of these is “an analogy 
which may explain, if it does not justify, the 
law.” Such being the opinion of the Committee 
on the general question, it was not to be ex- 
peoted that they would look with disfavour on 
the e to it which existe as 
masters, workmen, and fellow.workmen, and 
they naturally came to the unanimous and im- 
portant conclusion that “ your Committee there- 
fore are of opinion that no case is made out for any 
alteration in the law relating to the liability of 
employers to their workmen for injury in the 
course of their employment, except in the matters 
to which they now proceed to refer.” This is 
clearly a jadgment which will prevent, for a 
time, at least, any legislative changes in the 
existing law as regards the geveral principle. 
Bat it is aleo noteworthy that this Committee had 
ratber to form a definite conclusion upon already 
well-known facts than to investigate a large 
number of details, and therefore their opinion is 
likely to be of less weight than if the world 
generally was not as capable as Mr. Mundella or 
the Attorney-General of forming an opinion. 
Bat, again, the impartial character of the Com- 
mittee, having upon it members so thoroughly 
the workmen’s friends as Mr. Macdonald, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Hopwood, must clearly pre- 
vent workmen from impugnuing the justice of the 
general conclusion at which the Committee has 
arrived. 

Let us pass on to the changes which are re- 
commended. It is a doctrine of law that if it 
can be proved that the master has omitted 
to provide the servant with proper materials and 
resources for the work iz hand, such as engines 
or scaffoldings, or has been negligent in the 
choice of persons to whom he intrasts the supply 
of such materials, or has been guilty of want of 
care in the selection of proper servants, then he 
is liable for injaries even to his own servant. 
Bat actual personal negligence on the part of 
the master must be shown. Now, considering 
the number of modern companies and partner. 
ships, it is perfectly obvious that this rule must 
frequently be a mere dead letter. The com- 
mittee, therefore, recommend that when the 
functions of the master are delegated to agente, 
the defaults of the agent in such a cage shall be 
considered the defaults of the master. 

The second suggestion is that “the doctrineof 
common employment has been carried too far when 
workmen employed by a contractor, and work. 
men employed by a person or company who has 
employed such contractor, are considered as being 
in the same common employment.” There can 
be no doubt that a blot is here pointed out, and 
the alteration, if carried out, will go a long way 
towards preventing the existing rule as it is to 
stand from pressing with undue harshness on 
workmen, or from being too lenient to employers. 
Bat, nevertheless, it is quite certain that it is 
much easier to give the above opinion than to 
carry it into practice. What is a common em. 
ployment, is an exceedingly difficult question to 
answer, and depends upon the circumstances of 
each particular case, It is this very difficulty, 
indeed, that has caused the extended application 
of the present law; for once give ita range of any 
width, then precedent after precedent continually 
broadens it, It appears to us, therefore, that 
some such definition of the words common em- 
ployment, as “ hired or paid by the same master,” 
will have to be put in the statute-book if the 
advice of the Committee and to be of any real 
and practical value. But if some euch ccurse is 
taken, the labours of this Committee will have 
not been without their value. On the whole, 
the recommendations contained in this Report 
seem to savour somewhat of a compromise 
between the interests of masters and workmen, 
which is scarcely as satisfi as might 
have been hoped for. For the firat suggested 
change in the law is a clear blow to the existing 
doctrine, and a lever which may well be used to 
overturn the whole doctrine, especially as the 
views of the Committee on the general question 
are based upon a dislike to the whole principle 
of liability of masters for acts of agents. Bat 
there can be no doubt of the importance of the 
suggestions of the Committee, from a legislative 
point of view, having to future enact- 
ments, and from the effect they will have, so far 
as they vo, upon the relations of employers and 
employed, 





HEALTH AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 


Tar Executive Committee of the Society of 
Arts on the Health and Sewage of Towns report 
especially to the dry systems, as 
from the water-carried 
year. The Committee have passed the follow- 
ing resolutions :— $ eit 

“ il ? der ations 
earl > ae ae ek a pcos ong superior to all 
pri asbpits, and and possesses 
Sepa ate Sates Sod Cate ot nce 
ce ee craig than thoes ef weterancie 
sewage, 

2. That hitherto no mode of utilising the excreta has 
been brougbt into operation which repays the cost of 


$. That the almost universal practice of mixing ashes 
at Hy a mae though it applies these as @ con- 
venient absorbent, possibly to some extent as @ deo- 
dorant, is injurious to the value of the excreta as manure. 

4. That, for use within the house, no system has been 
found in practice to take the place cf the water-closet. 

5. That, altho there are appliances snd arrange- 
ments by means peters the sewer-gases may be effectually 
prevented trom entering houses, they still do so in the great 
mejority of dwellings, both in town and country, 
the metropolis. 

6. That it is of the highest importance, in a sanitary 
point of view, that the metropolitan and local authorities 
should exercise great vigilance with respect to this matter, 
and thet it shouid be made by law the duties of these 
bodies to enforce efficient measures for the exclusion of 
sewer-gases from dwellings, and to watch over their being 
efficiently carried out under such @ system of payment as 
shall not press too heavily on those at whose charge the 
work is done, 

7. That in every large town plans of ite drainage should 
be deposited with the local authorities, and be accessible 
to the public, 

8. That ali middens, privies, and cesspools, in towns, 
should be abolished by law, due regard in point of time 
being had to the condition of each locality. 

9. That the annual accounts of the sanitary authorities, 
especially in great towns, should be prepared and pablished 
in sufficient detail.” 








NEW BUILDINGS IN BERLIN. 


THE PRINGSHEIM MANSION, WILHELMSSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, 


Tue German capital cannot boast of a wealth 
of interesting and characteristic private build- 
ings, especially not such as date from former 
times. It was only in the second half of the 
seventeenth century that the genius of the 
architect Schliiter presented Berlin with a 
small number of residences of striking features. 
At last, after a long period of stagnation, the 
architect Schinkel, in the nineteenth century, 
exerted a distinctly regenerating inflaence upon 
the architectural character of the city. The 
greater number of the better private buildings 
which have risen since that time are indebted to 
the pupils of Schinkel for their origin. They 
are all distinguished, besides a laudable tendency 
for pleasing appearance, by a certain poverty of 
material; for stucco and zinc castings were 
hitherto the usual means employed for producing 
the dazzling effects of modern Greek style. 

Recent generations of architects, on the con. 
trary, approached again towards Italian Renais. 
sance ; and at the same time they were actuated 
by a desire of emancipating themselves, wherever 
the means offered permitted of it, from the use of 
surrogates, which had increased considerabiy in 
the preceding periods of architecture. This, the 
selection of building material, will always remain 
an essentia! question in the architectural develop- 
mert of Berlin, sandstone of the required quality 
not being found in sufficient quantities in the 
Mark of Brandenburg. It must consequently be 
considered highly satisfactory, and of significance 
for the architectural progress of Berlin, that 
recently architects have again turned to the 
finer descriptions -of bricks, which had been 
used in Brandeuburg from the earliest times. 
Their application was renewed successfully by 
Schinkel—examples of his being the Academy 
of Architecture, the residence of the Feilner 
family—the pottery manuf. of March con- 
tributing not a little by its artistic productions 
in extending their use. One of the most interest- 
ing and richest examples of this style of archi- 
tecture is the residence of Herr Pringsheim, one 
of the more fortunate actors in that period of 
mad speculation, not to say of bubble company 
mongering, which is known in Germany as the 
Griinderperiode, and which is considered by many 
as one cf the dire effects of the milliards paid by 
France. However, Herr Pringsheim was wise 
enough to retire from the giddy sphere of reck- 
less venture in time, and he was also wise bh 
to apply his gains in @ suitable manner, by 
raising for himself a handsome edifice in the 
Wilhelmestrasse, near Unter den Linden, the 





systems discussed last | ings 










model of which an oe 
admiration at the Vienna Exbibition of 1873, ° 
The architects are Herren Ebe and Breda, ard 


being dispensed with in fa of 
pearance in private buildings, & more compli. 


happy 
plishment, the architects of the building which 
is the Br 9 ese illustration made the 
attempt of g justice to the terra-cotta style 
ef architecture in the principal story,—for the 
ground story, being executed in sandstone, is not. 
taken into consideration,—so that also in this 


respect a decided 
perceivable. It should 
proprietor, fally aware of the object to be at- 
tained from an artistic point of view, gave carte 
blanche to the architects with respect to cost. 

In the first place, all the framings and mem. 
berings are constructed of large terra-cotta 
pieces; the dressings of the windows in brilliant 
yellow; the friezes and the ent:blatare in dark 
brownish red, unglazed; the mouldings 
and gutterface glazed in olive.grey colour. The 
ornamental work is everywhere held in ite 
nataral yellow clay colour; only here and there 
parts have been rendered more prominent by 
yellow glazing; but the ground is everywhere 
treated with coloured glazing. The ground of 
the crown of the entablature, the soffit panels, 
the panels between the consols of the entabla- 
tare, and those in the window crowns, appear in 
a delicate greyish blue, which is also employed 
for the necks of the window pilasters. The 
ground of the panels under the windows, on the 
contrary, is a dark reddish brown; while the 
ground of the delicately ornamented window 
pilasters is a darker shade of terra-cotta, 
bat unglazed. These terra-cottas were made 
in the manufactory of E. March, of Char- 
lottenburg, and are executed with the greatest 
care. 


All those coloured ornaments are held together 
in their effect’ by the full reddish-brown ground 
tone of the quiet surface of the fagade. The latter, 
in the same tone, buat in a somewhat 
lighter shade, was executed in the well-known 
manofactory of Villeroy and Roch at Mettlach. 
Although the facade surface proper is covered 
with a coloured clay mosaic, it attains its con- 
summation in the frieze, which is in coloured 
glass mosaic upon gold ground, executed after 
the designs of A. von Werner, in the manufactory 
of Salviati, of Venice. The composition of this 
frieze presents in the eight panels separated by 
the windows a symbolic representation of the 
principal periodsof human life. They are “ Happy 
Childhood,” “The Mirthfal Feast of Poetry,” 
“The Love of Youth,” “ Conjugal Felicity,” “The 
Work of Creative Man,” and, finally, “ Clio taking 
down at the deathbed of Age the deeds of an 
industrious life.” The execution of these 
mosaics is excellent, and worthy of the masterly 
composition. 

Though we have not conveyed an adequate 
impression by the above description and our 
illustration of the outward appearance of this 
interesting building, some idea may from them be 
formed of its tout ensemble, which reminds us of 
some of the old Venetian palaces, As regards 
the artistic completion of the several rooms, it 
is at least on a level with its outward architec- 
ture. We may mention, however, with respect 
to its ornamentation that the execution of the 
frescoes of the principal apartments, such as the 
ball-room and the dining-room, was intrueted to 
some of the most eminent painters in this genre 
of Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Munich. 
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THE WEBSTER MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, DULWICH.—Mnkr, Cuaruzs Barry, F.S.A., Arcntrect. 
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THE WEBSTER MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, 
DULWICH. 

WE illustrate a moncment erected recently in 
Dalwich to the of a worthy man, Dr. 
George Webster, who for sixty years bad resided 
and had been with the 


( 
| 
fF 


was immediate and versal. 
ascertained that the doctor would accept 

for himself, but would feel gratified if his 
might be identified for ever with the 
which he was so much attached, by the erection 
st drinking fountain in the village. On 


: 


this a committee was at once named to 
carry out the idea, and the result isthe structure 
we have engraved. Of this committee, Mr. 
C. W. C. Hatton, J.P., lately Sheriff of London, 
was appointed chairman, and Mr, Fleming, one 
of the oldest inhabitants of Dulwich, the secre. 
and treasurer. 
aly a few days after the first meeting of the 
committee (on the 16th November, 1875), the 
object of their solicitude was struck down by 
death after a few hours’ illness; and a farther 
calamity occurred, for at a meeting of the com- 
mittee on the 24th March, 1876, it was announced 
that their respected secretary, Mr. Fleming, had 
also died suddenly on the 17th of that month. 

In the meanwhile, however, Mr. Charles 
Barry, architect to the Governors of Alleyn’s 
College, had prepared a design, which, having 
been approved by the committee, was submitted 
to the governors and approved by them, when 
they generously gave a site for the erection of 
the memorial in a prominent position in the 
village and close to the residence wherein Dr. 
Webster had passed nearly all his life. 

The fountain is constracted of granite from the 
quarries of Messrs. Sheares & Smith, at Dal. 
beattie. Grey granite, finely axed, being used 
for the steps and water-troughs for cattle, while the 
superstracture is of red granite, polished. Its 
pyramidal apex is surmounted by a handsome 
lamp, executed in bronze, partly gilt, the whole 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the architect. The parish of Camberwell has 
contributed the sum of 501. by way of a small 
help towards the annual expense of maintenance 
of the fountain and its water supply, the whole 
burden of which (subject to the donation) has 
been most generously undertaken by the Metro. 
politan Drinking Fountain aod Cattle-Trough 
Association, who have also at their own expense 
put in the foundations, ard also supplied the 
pipe-work for the water supply, and whose 
secretary, Mr. John Lee, has rendered valaable 
assistance tothearchitect. The cost of the work, 
exclusive of the foundations, has been about 375l., 
which sum has been raised by subscription in the 
neighbourhood where the late Dr. Webster was 
so well known for over sixty years, and so highly 
esteemed, 

_The fountain bears the following inscrip- 


tion :— 
PE! cea 
'o comme: e 
public and po. here of 
GEORGE WEBSTER, M.D., J.P., 
for more than sixty years aa inhabitant of Dulwich, 
This Fountain is erected from the 
Contributions of his many friends and neighbours 


of every station. : 
He died 19 Nov. 1875. Aged 78 years,” 
The fountain was opened to the public on the 
6th inst., without any ceremonial. 








Books.—A catalogue of second-hand books, 
232 pages, just now issued by H. Sotheran & Co., 
36, Piccadilly,—a quaint house, of which we gave 
a view some time ago,—includes a large number 
of architectural, scientific, and artistic works. 
Some of our readers may be glad to know this. 





CONGRESS OF BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH AZ:OLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual “ onting” of this was held 
at Cirencester on the 28th, 29th, aud 30th of 
August, under the presidency of Ear! Bathurst. 

The annual business-meeting was held in the 
Corn Hall. Sir William V. Guise, the retiring 
president, having vacated the chair in favour of 
Earl Bathurst, Mr. P. Hallett, the general secre- 
tary, submitted the annual report of the council, 
who said they believed they might congratulate 
the society on ite satisfactory progress during the 
year. 


The members now smounted to s total of 513, which 
included 501 subscribers. This showed a net increase since 


finances, too, were satisfactory, T 

of the treasurer, after deducting the estimated cost of the 
annual volume of transactions, was about 607/. ; of this total 
the life subscripti amounted to 404l., which it was con- 
sidered desirable to invest as s funded capital. . . . Since 


thank Mr, Long, of Wri Mr. Plagne, of Neiloworth, 
r, Long, of Wringtoo, Mr. yne, o 
and Mr, G, T, Clark, of Dowlais, for the presentation of 
works to the society. .... One important object of the 
society, mentioned iu its constitation, is the preservation 
of ancient local monuments, With this object in view a 
committee was formed at the Bristol meeting in December 
last for the preservation of St, Werburgh’s tower. This 
tower is @ handsome member of the Bristol group of 
towers of the fifteenth-century date, which a private Act 
of Parliament, obtained for the so-called removal, but, in 
an historical sense, for the destruction, of St. We: burgh’s 
Ckarch, had given the Bristol Town Council powers either 
to preserve or demolish, as it saw fit, The committee, in 
copjuaction with other committees formed at Bristol, had 
coli promises to the extent of nearly 1,000/., in order 
to save the tower; and under the influence of their 
endeavours the Town Council reseinded a resolution it bad 
passed adverse to the tower's continuance, In the delays, 
however, that followed other influences prevailed. The 
at of destruction again gained the ascendency, the 
own Council recurred to ics original position, and the 
tower was now apparently doomed. It would probably be 
deemed a lamentable circumstance that a monumet t 
of Medieval art and culture, with traditions extending 
back to the earliest periods of English history, s be 
thus sacrificed to what appeared little more than a narrow 
aud short-sighted utilitarianism. . . . . 


The report was adopted, on the motion of 
Professor Rolleston, seconded by Mr. Christopher 
Bowly, and the retiring members of the council 
having been re-appointed, 

The President delivered his inaugural address, 
in the course of which he said :— 





Cirencester, 


The Coriniam of the Romans, was a place 
of importance in the time of Julius Cosar; 
four great roads met there,—first, the Foss; 
second, the Icknield Way; third, the Irmin. 
street; and fourth, Acman-street. In addi- 
tion to the roads, there are various anti- 
quities belonging to the Roman age. There 
is an area called the Ball Ring, which had 
long been considered a Roman ampbitheatre, 
but this has lately been made a subject of 
donbt. Oar abbey charch occupies the first 
position in the town. Henry I. foanded the 
abbey church, but little, if anything, remains 
of the structure. The present parish church 
was rebuilt when Hasketown was abbot, between 
the years of 1504 and 1522. An ancient church 
existed before. Having briefly referred to the 


history of Cirencester, the President made a few | grand 


remarks on some of the places to be visited, and 
concladed by observing that although some 
might deem archeology a dull and unattractive 
science—and it certainly could not be compared 
in delight to the cheering sound of the hunter’s 
horn, or to the excitement of the Newmarket 
races—yet it might be pursued by persons of 
moderate means, it added to our store of know- 
ledge, and perhaps was not followed by extrava- 
ce and ruin. 

Under the guidance of Professor Church, the 
members visited the Loan and Coriniam Museums, 
and afterwards proceeded to Oakley House, where 
they were entertained by the President. At the 
Barton they inspected a good specimen of Roman 
pavement, which was described by Professor 
Church. Retracingtheirsteps, they visited Cecily. 
hill, Park-street, Thomas-street, and Dollar-street, 
under the guidance of the Rev. E. A, Faller, who 
explained that the street now called Cecily-hill 
was originally called Inchthrop-street, meaning, 
possibly, entrance to the town, and was the main 
entrance to the town from Strond on the 
side, Later on it was called St, Cecilia-street, 
because of the Chapel of St. Cecilia, which was 
originally there. Hence the corruption—Cecily- 
hill. The Chapel of St. Cecilia was still in exist- 





ence at the time of the death of Sir William 
Nottin, , in 1483. When Leland visited Ciren- 
cester in 1542 only the rains remained. Thomas- 
street, he reminded them, just marked the inside 
of the Roman wall. Thomas-street was formerly 
Battle-street, probably so called from some storm. 
ing of the town by King Stephen’s or some other 
forces. It became Thomas-street from the hos- 
pital founded by Sir William Nottingham for the 
benefit of four poor weavers, and who had to 

y to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
in the charch. 

Proceediog to the Grove-lane, the first point 
to which attention was drawn was the old so- 
called Saxon arch, at the entrance to the abbey. 
Mr. Faller pointed out that this arch was the 

by which entrance was obtained to the 


The | abbey precincts, by a road leading out into the 


Whiteway, or old Wigge Ham way. 

had been wrongly called the “ Saxon 

It was a part of the buildings of the 

n 1117. In 1131 they were so far 

as to allow the first abbot, Serlo, to be 

ted, and who was consecrated in that year 
at Brockley Church. 

P was made to the Beeches, where 
Professor Church called attention to an earthen 
bank still existing, which supported the Roman 
wall, nearly in a line with those ions eeen in 
the abbey grounds. The wall continued nearly 
straight for some distance, when it curved in- 
wards twice, and worked round to the portions 
found in the workhouse garden. Having passed 
the New Mills, described by Mr. Faller as 
formerly known as Falling Mill, built by Albert 
Blake, on the site of a Roman tower, the course 
of the party was shaped to the New-road, the 
scene of Mr, Banks’s excavations. Here Pro- 
fessor Church pointed out the remains of the 
Roman villa which Mr. Banks had discovered. A 
very large amount of foundations had been found, 
from which great quantities of stone had been 
dug, and among those foundations were dis- 
covered some pieces of sculpture preserved as 
freshly as if the sculptor’s chisel had left them 
bat yesterday. The pavements under which 
these sculptures were found were very rough 
and inferior. Sir William Guise called atten- 
tion to the fact that some of the carvings 
were found among the débris of the founda. 
tions. Now, what was it caused the destruction 
of these important buildings? He had always 
thought that the destruction ensued in that 
period of Cimmerian darkness which overspread 
the whole country after the departure of the 
Romans, and no light was let in except by the 
few old monkish chronicles, &c., which bore 
upon the subject. At that time,—and Froude 
and Freeman took this view,—the Roman Brit 
had been undoubtedly reduced to a state of utter 
cowardice, and he called in the Danes to help 
him against the hordes of Picta who were de- 
stroying him and his houses. Then, according 
to his theory, came the time that these towns 
were destroyed and ruinated, reduced to a con- 
dition in which pieces of sculpture were mingled 
up with heaps of rabbish. That was, he believed, 
when the destruction occurred, otherwise they 
had nothing to account for the destruction of 
such an important town as Corinium, and the 
finding of pieces of sculpture indiscriminately 
mixed with the foundations. This was, no doubt, 
a place of great importance. Here were found 
cornices, fine Corinthian capitals, showing 
that a prectorium and other public buildings had 
existed; and yet the fragments of them were 
found levelled with the foundations. Nothing 
bat destruction could have done it, and that 
destruction was, he thought, worked in the fifth 
and sixth centuries by the hands of the invading 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


The Parish Church, Cirencester, + 


was next visited, and was explained by the Rev. 
E. A. Faller. The church, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, was, he said, the largest of the 
whole of the parish charches in Gloucestershire, 
meaguring internally from east to west 154 ft. 
On the north of the nave was the Trinity Chapel ; 
on the south of the chancel was the Chapel of 
8t. John the Baptist; the chapel on the north of 
the chancel was St. Catherine’s Chapel; and to 
the north again beyond this was the Lady 
Chapel. The church also formerly included 
the altars of St. Thomas of Canterbury and 
St. Edmund the Confessor. There were eight 
chantries, viz., The Trinity, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, St. Thomas the Martyr, St. Anthony, St. 
Christopher, St. Catherine and St, Nicholas, 
Jesus, and John Jones. During the fifteenth 
century there was also one of St. Edmund the 
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Confessor. As to the growth of the stractare of 
the pariah charch, Mr, Faller said there was 
nothing but the architecture to tell its own story. 
Of the Early Romano-British church in this 
town he could tell them nothing, and of the 
Saxon church not muacb. In the course of the 
restoration of the church, under the organ they 
found a bit of foundation which they thought 
might be connected with the Saxon church. The 
architecture told of a smaller Norman church, 
which he bad marked on the plan. The chancel 
and nave were then narrow, and some time 
toward the end of the twelith century the chancel 

was widened in the direction of the south, and 

in so doing some Roman pillars were used up. 

The nave was rebuilt apparently in the thirteenth 

century, and the original Lady chapel. In the 

fifteenth century a great deal was done—at the’ 
very beginning the tower was built, the huge 

flying buttresses being put up before the top 

story was put on, to remedy a settlement which 

had taken place in the lower stories. Trinity 

Chapel was built before 1440, as legacies in aid 

of its building had been found about that time. 

The Lady chapel was rebuilt about the same time, 

and about the same period the east corner of the 

south aisle (Garstang Chapel). By the end of 

the fifteenth century the church bad grown to 

its present dimensions, and in 1514 the nave 

began to be rebuilt, though it was a long while 

about. Mr. Fuller fixed the date of the build. 

ing of the great south porch at about 1500. 

The annual dinner took place in the evening 
at the King’s Head Assembly Room, Earl 
Bathurst in the chair. After dinner there wasa 
meeting in the Corn Hall, where the subject of 
the “‘ Prehistoric Interments of Gloucestershire ” 
was dealt with in a very interesting paper by 
Professor Rolleston. Then followed a paper by 
the Rev. W. E. Hadow, vicar of South Cerney, on 
“Monumental Brasses at Cirencester and the 
neighbouring churches.” The Rev. E. A. Fuller 
next discoursed of “ The Relation of the Town to 
the Manor of Cirencester,” giving a very graphic 
history of the town. This brougbt the proceed- 
ings of the first day to a close. 

On the second day (Wednesday, the 29th), the 
members started in carriages from the market- 
place, and proceeded on an excursion to Calms- 
den, Chedworth, and Stowell. The first halt was 
made at the wayside cross at Calmsden, de- 
scribed in one of Murray’s handbooks as “a 
picturesque wayside cross, supposed to have 
been erected by the Knights Templars of 
Quenington, who held a large possession here.” 
The structure consists, according to Pooley, of 
four steps, “and a pedestal or socket, into which 
is inserted a taper octagonal shaft, surmounted 
by a cube whose sides face the four cardinal 
points.” A drive of three miles from the cross 
brought the party to the parish church of Ched- 
worth, the architectural features of which were 
described by Mr, Niblett, who thought the arch. 
way under the square western tower was de. 
cidedly the oldest portion of the fabric. The 
church consisted of nave, western tower, chancel, 
and north aisle. The west arch was Early 
Norman, and the columns dividing the aisle from 
the nave might be set down as Late Norman. 
After a picturesque walk through Chedworth 
Woods, the party arrived at the Roman villa at 
Chedworth, discovered by Mr. James Farrer 
about eleven years ago, on the property of the 
Earl of Eldon, at whose cost the excavations, to- 
gether with the erection of the museum and the 
constraction of the necessary protective cover- 
ings, have been carried out. The visitors having 
been conducted over the villa and the museum 
under the guidance of the Rev. W. Dyke, were 
entertained at luncheon on the lawn, by the 
hospitality of the Earlof Eldon. After a ramble in 
the woods for the inspection of the remains of a 
Roman temple, the cavalcade was reformed, and 
® drive along hilly and at times uncomfortably 
rough roads, through the village of Yanworth, 
landed the excursioniste at the little village of 


Stowell, 


where the parish church was visited. The Rev. 
W. Wiggin, rector of Hampnett, acting ag 
cicerone, said the church was probably of the 
fourteenth century, It was at present in a very 
dilapidated state, bat was shortly to be restored, 
at the cost of Lord Eildon. The Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe regarded it as a very early cruciform 
church, with only the demolished north 

missing. He considered ita very Early Norman 
church, and said the walls were undoubted! 
Norman, with Early Decorated windows esnsted. 
He was inclined to put the date of the church 
at between 1000 to 1050. Mr. Wiggin dissented, 


bat Sir William Guise agreed with Mr. Ella- 


combe in regarding the charch as being unques- | ; 
tionably an Early Norman stractare. After | j 


much argument, the controversialists still 
remained firm in their respective convictions 
(according to the very copious report in the Wilts 
and Gloucestershire Standard, to which we are 
indebted). Stowell Manor House, the residence 
of Mr. Thomas Walker, was next visited. The 
house was built by one of the Atkinson family, 
aboat the end of the sixteenth century. The 
visitors were hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Walker, and afterwards returned to Cirencester, 
where the second day’s proceedings were brought 
to a close with an evening meeting in the Corn 
Hall. 
Roman Remains. 


The first paper read was by Professor Church, 
“On Some Recent Roman Finds in and near 
Cirencester.” In the course of the paper the 
author said: During many recent excavations 
for building purposes in Cirencester the interior 
decorations of wails have been found in great 
quantitiee—in cart loads, I may say. The 
colours are still adberent to the plaster and con- 
crete, but the designs are not greatly varied or 
of icular merit. A marone ground with white 
lines and black border commonly occurs: two 
excellent specimens of yellow leafage ornament 
upon ® marone ground have been fortunately 
secured for the museum. One of these was 
found in Cricklade-street, the other in the 
Leauses. An imitation granite pattern is com- 
mon. But the «:ost interesting piece of coloured 
plaster work bear: upon it something more than 
an ordinary deeiz: «iI beg that this fragment 
be carefully in» ectzd. I am more particular! 
anxious that persons familiar with similar relics 
found in Pompeii and Rome should examine this 
specimen, since its genuineness has been called 
in question by one or two gentlemen whose 
thorough acquaintance with such subjects I have 
reason todoubt. The object is an inscription in 
Roman capitals, forming a set of squared words, 
to which a much later origin than the fourth cen- 
tury had been assigned before the present dis- 
covery was made. The best archwological 
authorities who have seen the Cirencester 
example do not doubt its genuineness, while the 
circumstances of the find place its authenticity 
beyond suspicion : I beg once more to place them 
on record. Daring the leveiling of a garden in 
the New-road, Cirencester, many coins and 
Roman tiles were daily disinterred. Captain 
Abbott watched the operations narrowly, and 
one day had his attention called to a fragment of 
wall plaster found, in his presence, by the ignorant 
workmen employed there, who saw letters upon 
it. Captain Abbott washed it and showed it to 
me, and subsequently deposited it in the museum. 
It must be recollected that it was not sold by the 
labourer, and that no one had any interest in pro- 
ducing a forgery, nor I may add, the very special 
knowledge required to do so. The letters 
absolutely agree in form with those of the 
graffiti or wall-scratchings of Rome and Pompeii, 
and ruu thus— 


aArH+AOT 
>amwvo 
amzme4 
ovuma> 
aOoOoa>on 


Some discussion ensued as to the meaning of 
these words. 
wards on the subject, says: 


At first sight they would seem easy to explain, and, as 
was one er, may read thus:—“ Arepo, 
the Sower, keeps his wheel-works,”’ or ‘‘ keeps his wheels 
at work,” but the merest tyro in Latin knows that by no 
form of grammatical construction can the words be made 
to bear correctly any such interpretation. Another s 
stated that some scholar somewhere had made dis- 
covery that in some form of base Latinity ‘‘Arepo” 
means “‘a drill-plough,”—it might as well mean steam- 


letters, read perpendicularly as well as from side to side, 
form the same words. ‘‘ Rotas” may be read all round 
so may “ Sator.” It will next be observed that “ Rotas’ 
and “‘ Sator” are the same words reversed. The same is 
observable of “Opera” and “ ow i 
then only the wo: 


that purpose it supplies the letters needed 
struct the anagram. Thus, under the 
of a Latin sentence, which has no real 
genious puzzle is contrived, which 
purpose when it has amused or its 
am sity ite it peony 8 fouad in an 

it may a the period of t 
Fos is bears about 1 00 strommny the marks 
genuity, that I should be disposed, unless 
evidence to the contrary, to believe 





J | Charch having been i 


Sir William Guise, writing after- | i 





proceeded on an excursion to Amponey, Fairford, 
and Bibury. The first halt was made at Ampney 
Crucis, where the members inspected the now. 
restored ancient “ Cross of Ampney Holy Rood,” 
in the churchyard. The church then 
inspected, Sir William Guise expressing an 
opinion that it was of aboot the year 1200, of 
Norman architecture,—bailt during the Norman 
transition,—its transepte being of a later period, 
and the doorway not being of a Norman 
character. The party then proceeded on to 
Fairford, where the Rev. J. G. Joyoe, of Strath- 
fieldsaye, read a paper on the celebrated stained. 
glass windows. The homeward was vid 
Quenington and Bibury. At the former place 
tne church was visited, and the visitors were 
hospitably received by Captain Maunsell Williams 
and Mrs. Williams at Bibury Court, a fine 
specimen of a Cotswold Manor House. Bibury 
the excursion was 
brought to a close, and with it the three days’ 
meeting, which appears to have been a success. 








INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Jumianp Danvers, the Government 
Director of Indian Railways, has just issued his 
report for the year 1876-77. We extract some 
passages from it :— 

“ Daring the year 1876, 479 miles of new line 
were opened for traffic. The whole extent now 
completed is 6,948 miles. Of these, 767 are 
constructed with a double, and 6,179 with a 
single line; 5,748 are on the 5 ft. 6 in. 

1,162 on the metre, 274 on a 4 ft. gauge, and 
20 in the Guicowar of Baroda’s territory on a 
2 ft. Gin. gauge. The lines opened since the end 
of 1875 comprise 297} miles of the South Indian 
Railway, which is now complete, with the excep. 
tion of a section, 37 miles in length, south of 
Caddalore ; 103 miles of the Northern Panjanb 
State line, extending from Lahore to Jhelum; 
20 miles of the Rajpatana; 13 miles of the 
Holkar State Railway between Kandwa and 
Chual Choki, and between Mhow and Indore; 
36} miles on the Neemuch State Railway, and 
nine miles on the Pali branch of the Bombay and 
Baroda Railway. I understand also, 

it has not been officially annoanced, that the line 
from Rangoon to Prome has been opened. At 
the same time progress has been made on other 
lines in course of Construction. The Pali exten- 
sion of tbe Dakor branch of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway is an illustration of 


is 13°83 miles in length, is of the 6 ft. 6 in, 
and is laid with 60 Ib. raila on iron bowl 


has been 614,950 rupees, being about 4,0001. a 
mile. 

Oat of a total of 107,036 persons employed on 
the 6,624 open miles of railway on the 30th of 
September last, 101,254 were natives, 3,032 


the | were Earopeans, and 2,750 Kast Indians. The 


oumber of deaths amongst the Europeans was 
60, or about 2 per cent.; amongst the Hast 
Indians, 34, or 1°24 per cent., during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, The Europeans, it will 
seen, form only 2°83 per cent. of the whole 
number e ed. 


Northern, and the Indus Valley. 
amonnt of capital that has been expended up to 
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the end of the year was 109,364,8671., of which 
94,272,2651, was on account of and 
po pans account of State lines. The 
amoun’ capital that had been 
raised up to the 3let of March last was 
94,832,5621., of which 84,374,1211. consisted of 
share capital, 4,766,300. of . debentures, 
5,422,4581. of debenture stock, and 269,6831. of 
capital not ing interest; The net revenue 
derived from the railways daring the year 1876 
was 4,564,8231., compared with 3,647,8681. of the 
year. The State lines, 935 miles in 
length, earned 113,4011., and the teed 
lines, 6,000 miles in extent, earned 4,451,422/. 
The guaranteed interest advanced during the 
year 1876 amounted to 4,634,2221,, so that there 
was @ difference only of 182,0001. between that 
and the receipts. Bat inasmuch as certain lines 
earned surplus profits to the amount of 833,1701., 
half that sum (after deducting 19,8351. con- 
tributed to the provident fund of the East Indian 
Railway) had to be returned to the companies. 
In the previous year the difference between 
receipts and guaranteed interest was 1,073,8821., 
and the half profits amounted to 173,5061. 
The net amounts chargeable against the revenues 
of the years respectively 
were, in 1875, 1,247,3381., and in 1876, 588,4671. 
The number of carried was 
30,535,319, with an average mileage of 6,592 
miles, compared with 26,779,437 of the previous 
year, and a mileage of 6,298. The proportion 
per cent. of the first-class was °76, of the second, 
and of the lower 97. The amount 
carried was 5,871,690 tons, com 
388,660 of 1875. The proportion per 








BUILDING IN BRADFORD. 


From two long articles which have recently 
appeared in the Bradford Observer we cull a few 
particulars as to some new buildings in that 
town. 


A new pile of buildings is being erected ex- 
tending from Kirkgate to Hustlergate, and having 
a frontage to the new street which supersedes 
the old Post-office passage. The new Liberal 
Club occupies the most prominent position in 
this new street, now known as Bank-street. The 
site was a costly one, varying from 461. to 521. 
per superficial yard, and, in order to obtain a 
revenue, the ground and basement stories of the 
Club buildings have been appropriated for shops, 
and also for the banking office of the Halifax 
Commercial Banking Company. Space has been 
reserved for a central front entrance from Bank. 
street, and a secondary entrance from Queens. 
gate. The interior accommodation of the Clab 
has been arranged on the three upper floors of 
the building. ne meg ig 
apparatus supplied by 
bridge. The building is of fireproof 


ner, 
worth, jun., plamber, Shipley ; 
founder, Shipley; Mr. B. Dixon, plasterer, 
ithies, slater, and Mr. E. Harland, painter, 
Bradford. The furniture will be — 


Messrs. Crabtree 

joiners’ work by Mesers. John Ives & Son, 
Shipley; the plumbers’ and glaziers’ work by 
Mesere. 8S. Rushworth & Son, 





MIE BUILDER. 


Of a similar character to this block, both in 
regard to the style of architecture adopted and 
the purposes for which the new erections are to 
be used, is the block of shop and office premises 
now being erected upon the site of theold White 
Swan Inn and other property in Market-street, 
poe Pt gg pes sr “ena are the 
architects. ite Swan premises, along 
ith the adjoining shop property, and the whole 
the land in the rear bounded by Charles-street 
Brook-street, was lately purchased by Mr. 
Holden, with the view of erecting a large 
of shops, offices, and market-rooms. The 
buildings will comprise altogether forty-four 
forty-six offices, sixty-five market-rooms, 
veral warehouses. These are disposed in 


, and Brook-street, which enclose a quad- 
gle, wherein will be placed two blocks of 


EPEa4 
Hy 


Ta 


: 


spaces 
being covered with decorative tiles. The whole 
of the floors will be fireproof, and will be laid 
with tiles, cement mosaic, and cement concrete. 


the style adopted 
was Mr. T. Holliday, and the architects are 
Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock. 

The second half of the new Kirkgate Covered 
Markets is i i and will 
shortly be for occupation. When finished, 
there will be provided fifty-two shops and eighty- 
two covered and open stalls, or in all 134 separate 
tenements. The market will have a central 
level entrance in Darley-street, and a spacious 
entrance, with steps down, from Godwin-street 
and Rawson-place. A second dome, in the 
market roof, 50 £. diameter, is being constructed 
over the latter entrance, to correspond with the 
one now at the Kirkgate entrance. 

At the north-east corner of this market block 
of buildings, fronting into Darley-street and 
Godwin-street, and extending from archway to 
archway, the whole of the upper floors have 
been appropriated for the new Free Library. 
A separate entrance from Darley-street, and 
another from Godwin-street, give access to a 
noble staircase, 16 ft. wide, well-lighted, and by 
which the various rooms are approached. On 
the first floor will be the men’s reading-room, 
76 ft. by 37 ft. 6 in., extending up two stories, 
with a gallery round the same at mid-height, and 
lighted by a contipuons lantern light. Another 
room, 92 ft. by 40 ft. wide, will form the women’s 
reading-room, and the issue department or lend. 
ing library. On the upper floor will be the 
reference reading-room—a noble apartment, 
110 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high, lighted 
by side lights, and also by a continuous lantern 
light as before described. The building will be 
throughout in construction, on Fox & 


will have finished the scheme of markets recon- 
struction, which has occupied several years to 


Mr. Geo. Thorpe, silk-mercer and draper, some 
time ago ago ground fronting to Hust. 
lergate and New Tyrrel-street, upon which he 
erected his wholesale warehouse, the site costing 


231. per yard. 
adjoining plot, having frontages to Hustlergate, 


pleted | New Tyrrel-street, and Ivegate, with a view to 


the erection of a retail establishment, for which 
he gave the large price of 431. per yard. The 
new premises are now completed, and with the 
wholesale warehouse, form a block which it is 
estimated has cost about 55,0001. In this case, 
too, the style adopted is Italian. Considerable 


. | ornamentation has been bestowed upon the prin- 


cipal retail entrance doorway, at the junction of 
Ivegate with Tyrrel-street. It is deeply recessed, 
the massive lintel being supported by short 
Doric piers upon highly ornamented brackets. 
The architects are Messrs. Hope & Jardine, of 
Bradford, whilst the contract for the works was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. John Ives & Son. 

A commencement has been made towards the 
formation of the i t fare from 
Sun Bridge to City-road, by the re-erection of the 
shops occupied by Mr. Newby, Messrs. Harrison 
& Parkinson, Dixon and Masser, &c. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock. 

The most recent example of warehouse archi- 
tecture is the building erected by Messrs. Charles 
Semon & Co., in Bolton.road,—a new quarter of 
the town for warehouses,—but one possessing 
the advantage of easy approach. In this respect, 
this new district is much superior to‘ Germania,” 
where huge merchants’ warehonses are ranged 
high up the steep slopes of the hill extending 
to Barkerend. Messrs. Semon’s new building is 
situated between New Commercial-street and 
Bolton-road, having frontages to Balme.street 
and the latter road. At the angle of the two 
streets is placed the principal entrance. The 
frontage to Bolton-road is 164 ft. in length. The 
style adopted is Italian. The architects are 
Messrs. Milnes & France. 

The building now in course of erection for the 
Alexandra Hotel Company in Horton-road is 
sufficiently near the heart of the town for the 
convenience of commercial men, even judged by 
its distance from the Town-hall. A feature of 
importance will be the ample provision made for 
horses and carriages, thus supplying a want 
which in Bradford is now much felt. The 
principal building will be of brick faced with 


in | stucco. The architects are Messrs. Andrews & 


Pepper. 

The new offices of the Bradford Poor-law 
Union are now approaching completion. The 
new building presents a plain, substantial appear- 
ance, and is Italian in style. The plans were 
prepared by Messrs. Andrews & Pepper. 

Within a short distance of this building there 
is fast approaching completion one of the most 
notable erections of modern Bradford, namely, 
the new Friends’ Meeting-house. The site of 
the old Meeting-house and burial-ground will 
shortly be required for the erection of the large 
railway station in Wakefield-road, and hence the 
Friends have had to seek a new location. The 
new ing-house and schools are being erected 
on a site fronting into Fountain-street and 
Brunswick-place. The style of the buildings is 
Italian. The outlay, exclusive of the site, will 
be abont 14,000). The architects are Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson. 

In the neighbourhood of Manningham a cluster 
of almshouses is being erected in Whetley-lane 
by Mrs. Rand, in memory of her husband. The 
architects are Messrs. Andrews & Pepper. There 
are eight houses, each containing separate sitting- 
room, bedroom, and scullery. 








THE YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue eleventh annual excursion of the York- 
shire Archzological and Topographical Associa- 
tion took on the 29th ult., when the 
members and their friends visited Bolton Abbey, 
Skipton Castle, and Holy Church, Skipton. 

afforded by the Dake of Devonshire and 
his agent, Mr. Cottingham ; the Rev. C. Bellairs, 
M.A., rector of Bolton; Sir H. J. Tafton, owner 
of Skipton Castle, and his agent, Admiral 
Bliott; and the Rev. P. C. Kidd, M.A., rector of 

The carriage-ride from Skipton to Bolton was 
of the party. 


private residence, lay to the left. Arrived at 
Bolton Abbey, the visitors were received at the 
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western entrance by the Rev. C. Bellairs, the 
rector, who, alluding to the interest attached to 
the abbey, said that fortunately it was possessed 
by a nobleman [the Doke of Devonshire] who 
preserved it with loving and watchfalcare. His 
Grace had in bis possession the original compotus 
of the abbey, and documents containing many 
interesting particulars of the domestic life and 
affairs of the Cliffords. He trusted that his 
Grace might be induced to allow them to be 
published. Col. Brooke having thanked the 
rector for his kindly welcome, an inspection of 
the Abbey Church was made. Previous to this, 
however, the Rev. C. Bellairs drew attention to 
the stone screen erected by the Duke of Devon- 
shire during the recent restoration, and which 
separates that portion of the abbey now used 
as @ parish church from the ruined chancel. The 
transference from Embsay to Bolton Abbey took 
place in 1151, and it is stated that the Abbey 
Charch occupied eighty years in building. As 
was the case with other priories of the Augus- 
tinian order, the church was associated with a 
parish church, the memory of which is preserved 
in the continued use of the present nave for 
Divine service. The following are the dimen. 
sions of the charch: — Total length outside, 
261 ft. 7 in. ; length of nave (inside), 88 ft. 6 in. ; 
length of transept, 121 ft. 5 in.; outside width 

of choir, 40 ft. 4 in. ; of nave (inside), 31 ft. 3 in. 

There is no south aisle to the charch. A tower 
originally stood over the transept, but this wassub- 

sequently replaced by the tower at the west end, 

which was in process of erection by prior Moon at 
the time of the Dissolution, and was never finished. 
A frieze along its north front bears this inscrip- 
tion:—“In the yer of our Lord MVCXX R— 
(signifying Moon) begaun this fondacor on 
quho’ sowl God have merci Amen.” On the 
south side was the cloister court, chapter house, 

kitchen, brewhouse, dormitories, common house, 

probably a guest house, and other erections. 

These buildings extended considerably southward, 

and the site of a portion of them is now occupied 

by the rectory. The clear value of the posses- 
sions in 30th Hen. VIII. was certified as 2381, 

15s. 1d. The house was surrendered by Richard 
Moon, the last prior, and fourteeen canons on 

January 29th, 1540, remained in the king’s hands 
till April 3rd, 1542, when it was sold to Henry 

Clifford, first lord of Cumberland, for 2,4901. The 

visitors had, however, the opportunity of inspect- 
ing the excavations recently ordered to be made 
in anticipation of the visit of the association, and 
much satisfaction was expressed with the result, 
showing, as it does, many of the outlying founda- 
tions. Many of the basement courees laid open 
to view present (according to the Bradford 

Observer, from whose report we condense 

this account of the meeting) all the appear. 

ance of recently-dressed stone. The gate- 

house still remains on the west of the 
abbey, and with extensions on either side has 
been converted into a residence. The vaulted 

entrance, now closed at either end, forms the 

dining-room. Daring the last twenty years the 

interior of the nave of the church bas undergone 
a complete restoration, the cost of which has been 

defrayed by the Dake of Devonshire. The six 

windows on the south side have been filled with 

coloured glass at an expense of 3,0001. The area 
bas been filled with massive open oak seats. 

Stone pulpit, desk, and font have been provided, 
and the ancient rood-screen has been repaired, 
and placed at the west end of the building. The 

work of restoration has been completed by the 
removal of the unsightly wall at the east end of 

the nave, and by the erection in its stead of the 
new screen above mentioned. It is about 40 ft. 

in height and 30 ft. in width, and is divided into 

eleven equal compartments, with ornamental 

capitals, corresponding in design with the outer 

screen of the great west tower of the abbey. 

The major portion of the visitors having assem- 

bled in the ruined choir of the abbey, 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., described the 
various remains of the conventual buildings, and 
pointed out their architectural featares. He 
especially noticed the peculiarity that the charch 
had but one aisle, and showed that this was not 
& caprice, bat was the legitimate consequence of 
the conditions under which canons’ churches 
were erected. In this respect parish churches 
differed from monastic churches, which were 
large, comfortable buildings with aisles. Parish 
churches as first built were sometimes cruciform, 
and sometimes without transepts, but in either 
case they were aisleless; and if there was s 
tower it was in the centre of the edifice. The 
canons adopted the cruciform style, which was 
the finer type of parish church, and glorified it 


by making ii larger, but still kept to its charac- 
teristic want of aisles. Mr. Micklethwaite ther 
analysed the construction of the church at 
Bolton, attributing the aisle to the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and the rebuilding of the 
choir and transepts to the fourteenth century. 
Reverting'‘to the question of central towers, he 
explained that the reason why they came to be 
erected at the west end was because they were 
invariably additions, and it was more convenient 
to enclose a piece of outlying land than to pull 
down and re-erect the entire structure. The 
tower at Bolton was an illustration. It was 
begun in 1520, and after thirty years had elapsed, 
had only reached the elevation which it now pre- 
sented. This also showed the slow process 
adopted by the early church-builders. He then 
referred to the use of the naves of old churches 
for service, as illustrated by the church at Bolton, 
the piscina and sedilia being still preserved on 
the south side of the present altar. Reference 
was also made to the positions of the remainder 
of the monastic buildings, the chapter-house, the 
dorters, refectory, guest-house, &c., and took 
occasion to thank the Duke of Devonshire for 
the work of excavation undertaken in anticipa- 
tion of the meeting, by which several interesting 
points had been cleared up, and which had 
enabled them to prepare the most complete plan 
of the abbey buildings yet produced. The 
reading of the paper concluded, the company 
strolled round the ruins, Mr. Fairless Barber 
and Mr. Micklethwaite explaining the former 
positions of the dismantled buildings. 

On arriving at Skipton, luncheon was par- 

taken of in the town-hall. Before departing for 
an inspection of Skipton Castle, the next item 
upon the programme, Mr. Leader proposed the 
toast, ‘Success to the Yorkshire Archwological 
Association,’ especially eulogising Mr. Fairless 
Barber, who, he said, was the life and soul of 
the society. His zeal and powers of organisation 
had been as apparent in the success of that day’s 
excursion as it was in the ordinary working of 
the Association. Mr. Barber, in response, said 
that the financial position of the society was 
most satisfactory, their treasurer having over 
6001. to the good. 
The company then placed themselves under 
the guidance of Mr. A. W. Morant, F.8.A., who 
read a paper on the history of Skipton Castle, 
and its possessors. Skipton Castle is situated on 
the edge of a limestone cliff, which is very pre- 
cipitous and picturesque. As a place of strength 
it became almost a neceesity to defend the town 
of Skipton, which in early times was of some 
importance, and its position, commanding the 
road through Airedale and the one leading to 
Wharfedale, was especially well chosen. The 
associations of the castle, however, are of even 
more interest than attaches to its position as a 
stronghold. 

The remaining place of interest visited was 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, closely adjoining 
the entrance to the castle. Of the first church, 
probably coéval with the Norman castle, no 
traces remain in the present fabric, the earliest 
portions of which are referable to about the year 
1300. The parte of the church of this date which 
remain consist of a north door, the six western. 
most piers in the nave, portions of the tower and 
a part of the south wall, in which sedilia are 
still preserved. The church was extended and 
altered to its present form in the following cen- 
tury. The roof, which is of carved oak, was re- 
stored in 1853 by Mr. J. A. Cory. The church 
contains some fine monuments of the Cliffcrds, 
and at the west end is a small but valuable 
library, bequeathed by Sylvester Petyt, which is 
in @ sadly-neglected condition. Mr. Fairless 
Barber, Mr. Morant, and Mr. Cory, having ex- 
plained the distinguishing features of the build- 
irg, the excursion was brought to a close. 








Garden.—The building for the Tynemouth 
Aquarium and Winter Garden is now fur ad. 
vanced towards completion. The entire length, 
with two long wings on the north and south, is 
309 ft. 9 in., and the width at the wings is 117 ft. 
The extent of the aquarium, which occupies the 
whole of the basement of the main building, is 
216 ft. by 50 ft., the width at the eer eee being 
82 ft. Adjoining and running the w length 
of the aquariam on the east side there is a 
spacious arcade, intended to serve asa promenade. 
The winter garden, which is of the same dimen. 
sions as the aquarium, will be roofed with iron 





and glass, and will also be lighted from the east 
and west sides. 


Tynemouth Aquarium and Winter | steps. 


THE OBELISK AND ITS PEDESTAL, 


Sir,—I ectly agree with Mr. Barry's 
disetens Agee Parliament-square site for the 
obelisk. and with his observations on the “ab. 
stract necessities for a good site for the monu. 
ment”; but his alternative recommendation 
and conclusion do not seem to me to be so 
unexceptionable. 

Of.the many sites suggested, the front of 
Greenwich Hospital has much io its favour, 
but the distance from London is an insuperable 
drawback. The objections to the area in front 
of the British Museum apply in even a greater 
degree to the Park-crescent site, for instead 
of one mile of land transit, there would be 
more than two miles along the line of and 
crossing a complicated system of underground 
works, and for what ? to place the monument at 
aspot without association or interest of any kind 
past or present, and entirely ont of the way of 
the student or sightseer,—in effect, getting rid 
of it. Isolation for this solitary ancient monu. 
ment seems to me to be an indispensable con. 
dition : indeed, in one sense it is forced upon 
us, for obelisks were invariably placed in pairs 
in front of the gate of the temple, and here the 
compavion is wanting. The site which I should 
recommend would be the extensive area in front 
of Buckingham Palace, in the line of the broad 
avenue leading up to the centre of the Palace, a 
spot from which it could be seen from St. James’s 
and the Green Parks, Piccadilly, and other points, 
without interraption or inharmonious surround. 
ings; while the distance from the river is not 
great, and the practical difficulties of transport 
would be few. If, however, a place on the 
Embankment, or in its vicinity, is considered 
essential, then the Northumberland-avenue site 
would appear to be the best. It presents fewer 
practical difficulties, is easy of access, and affords 
greater surrounding than could be found 
elsewhere, as the’ depth from the shore line to 
the buildings is greater than at any other 
of the Embankment. The monument would be 
seen from Trafalgar-square and from the river ; 
from the Embankment and from the bridges; 
while it would be isolated by a considerable 
space around. The objections to the site are 
the lofty railway station = bridge Ay these, 
although near and not handsome wor t 
at least horizontal lines, and thus coinnise with 
the general laws applying to such monuments 
and the buildings connected with them, instead 
of contrasting disadvantageously with vertical 
structures of far greater height, The obelisk 
as a pillar is not large when compared with 
spires or similar structural works; but as a 
monolith nearly 70 ft. high it is grand, and 
should not be dwarfed by unfavourable juxta. 
position. 

It may not be inopportune to offer a few words 
respecting the pedestal. I have seen, I think, 
all the obelisks that now remain, and have no 
hesitation in concluding that every obelisk had 
a base of some sort. The great obelisk at Kar- 
nak, 95 ft. high, is still standing on ite — 
The pedestal is a single cubical block of grarite, 
bearing an inscription of eight horizontal lines 
of hieroglyphics on each of its four sides (pub- 
lished in Burton’s “Excerpta Hieroglyphica”). 
On the staircase of the British Museum is a cast 
of the Apex, or Pyramidion, of the companion 
obelisk which lies broken in pieces by its side. 
There were originally four obeliske standing in 
front of the temple, two being of much smaller 
dimensions; one of these is sti! on its pedestal 
which is so entirely covered with débris that it 
has never been seen. Theobelisksof Luxor each 
stood on a cubical block of granite, the north 
and south sides being sculptured in Egyptian 
low relief, with four Cynocephali in the attitude 
of adoring the sun. On the east and west sur- 
faces are figures of the god Nilus bearing the 
productions of Egypt. This block stands on two 
The obelisk of Matarieh, ten miles north 
of Cairo, is still standing on its base, which, 
when uncovered a few years ago, was found to 
be mutilated. Mr. Dixon has excavated the base 
of the obelisk still standing at Alexandria, 
companion of that which he is bringing to Eng- 
land, and found it to be supported on four crabs 
or tortoises, which may have furnished the idea 
to the architect Fontana, who placed the obelisk 
he erected in the Piazza San Pi at Rome, on 
four emall bronze sphinxes between the 
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he designed a pedestal, placing at the base eight 
sphinxes, in pairs, two on each side. This draw- 
ing I have now before me, as well as another 
equally curious, made by John Martin, the 
painter, more than fifty years ago. It is a design 
for @ triamphal arch in honour of Wellington, 
and was proposed to be erected across the Mary- 
lebone-road, to serve as a means of communica- 
tion between Park-crescent and Park-square. 
In conclusion, the subject of the site of the 
obelisk is well nigh exhausted; but amid the 
numerous opinions and suggestions that have 
been broached, there is yet one conspicuously 
absent—it is that of Mr. Erasmus Wilson, whose 


"Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 





Siz,—The purpose of the obelisk in art is that 
of a foil or contrast to architectural proportions 
of a ponderous and opposite kind. To place one, 
therefore, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
architectural features of its own kind, and of far 

ter absolute magnitade, in the position, in 
which the pattern now occupies, sur- 
rounded by the lofty towers and buttresses of 
Westminster, would be to misapply it, and to 
deprive it of ita proper effect. 

The absolute dimensions of the Needle as an 
architectural featare are insignificant items in 
the consideration ; what are they to those of our 
rtd obelisks rising to hundreds of 

P 


The one great point to be steadfastly kept in 
mind in beating about for a site for the cele- 
brated monolith, is this,—that it should be 
placed in opposition to architectural proportions 
of an opposite tendency to its own. The sites 
which suggest themselves to me, as those which 
would be most appropriate are, the place of the 
statue of Queen Anne, opposite to St. Paul’s, the 
ground in front of either the British Moseum, or 
of University College, the esplanade at the back 
of the Horse Guards, the front of Buckingham 
Palace, and the centre of the roadway between 
the gates at Hyde Park Corner. With all due 
deference to Mr. Barry’s ion, I feel that 
at the end of Portland-place it would be ruined 
by the itude of the vista. If placed opposite 
St. Paul’s it would fulfil the same architectural 
purpose as the obelisk does in front of St. Peter’s, 
and it would gratify those spirits who are striving 
to make our Protestant cathedral as close a 
as possible of the great Roman edifice. But first 
catch your obelisk. SPHINX. 

*,* We willingly “ventilate” the question, 
bat adhere to our original opinion that the Thames 
Embankment offers the best site for the obelisk. 








“ MONASTIC BUILDINGS.” 
TINTERN ABBEY. 


Tus was the title of a paper read by Mr. 
Thomas Biashill, at Tintern, a few days ago, 
on the occasion of the visit of the Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field OClab. Tintegn Abbey, said 
the lecturer, was a house of that branch of the 
Benedictine order known as Cistercians or White 
Monks. It was founded in 1191 by Walter de 
Clare, who, becoming possessed Sf a vast extent 
of country, including Monmouthshire, followed 
nobles of his time, in settling a 

established 
i by in 1100, 
St. Bernard, to whom it owed ii celebrity, 
joined it in 1112 ; its first house in England was 
founded at Waverley in 1128; Tintern was 
fore one of the first evidences of the power 
to which the order sosuddenly attained. Of the 
monastic buildings then erected nothing remains, 
unless the north wall of the nave is in part of 
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before that catastrophe, the monks were partially 
rebuilding their cloieter and the quarters of the 
prior. They were thus but indifferent prophets of 
the fatare, and this last work shows by its mag- 
nificence that they were then but indifferently 
austere. Bat these baildings of 1269 were under- 
taken in what most persons will think the hap. 
piest moment of the history of English architeo- 
ture. It was the very year in which the new choir 
and transepts of Westminster Abbey, built by 
Henry III., were opened. It was just at the 
time when the al simplicity of the Ladye. 
chapel of Hereford Cathedral bad developed into 
the richer style,—especially as regards the 
windows—of the great north transept. The 
beauty of the mouldings, the elegance of the 
outlines of the thirteenth centary, are preserved ; 
the purity of its carving not quite lost; the 
glories of the fourteenth century tracery are 
anticipated ; while there is a reserve of fancy, a 
grand uniformity which hardly any other build. 
ing of ite age can rival. As to ite character as 
a ruin (pity that it should be a ruin), I can point 
out nothing which every lover of the picturesque 
will not see for himself. In that quality it is 
clearly unequalled amongst our monastic remains; 
and whenever talk of scenes which have 
afforded them the fulness of delight, this 
romantic valley, these graceful outlines and 
sweet tints of stone and foliage, yon broken 
eastern window—across whose solitary mullion 
the rising moon will, three nights hence, shine 
round and broad—are first and last remembered. 
Having given a lovg and interesting outline of 
the origin and usage of monastic buildings 
generally, Mr. Blashill described in detail the 
buildings at Tintern, and concluded by briefly 
referring to the buildings erected by the other 
monastic orders. 








STATE AID TO SCIENCE AND ART. 


Mr. Warrineton Woop, the scalptor, was 
entertained at dinner by the members of the 
Liverpool Art Club on the 7th inst., in connexion 
with the opening of the Walker Art Gallery. 
Lord Sandon was one of the speakers, and in 
responding to a toast with which his name was 
coupled, alluded to the great difficulties in the 
relationship of the State to science and art. 
When he looked at the toast list he saw that it 
gave the toast as the “ National Recognition of 


COPY | Art,” which was a very different thing to the 


Government recognition of art. He would ven. 
ture to say that what he saw that day and the 
previous day confirmed him in the opinion that 
he had long entertained, and which he intended 
to cling to—namely, that the nation was recog. 
nising art with heart and soul as far as it could. 
He put aside Government recognition, because 
that evidently had dropped. They saw that the 
nation was very willing and most earnest to re- 
cognise art, and reward those who were the 
priests of art in the highest way that they could 
by approbation, and in some solid manner; bat 
it was a serious question how far it was wise for 
the Government of the day—that was, those who 
had charge of the national exchequer—to expend 
the national resources in supporting art. There 
was no Minister at the present moment who re. 
presented science and art in the country. [A 
voice—“ There ought tobe.””] He was thinking 
just then what a very serious matter it would be 
if they had a Government of the day with one of 

ves charged with so grave and 
responsible a thing. Let them think of the 
different schools of {art, and the different classes 
of art, of the different divisions in science, and 


streggle for the 
the fands to dispose of. Let them think of the 
Minister of the day who should throw the whole 
scale of his influence on one side of art, who took 
the medizeval or classical view, and let them think 


had the talent to fit them for the gery highest 
positions, he doubted whether it would be wise 
for the Government to go farther. He trusted 
very much to the higher impulses of all great 
communities which led them like Liverpool to 
spread all that was high and lofty in sculpture, 
art, and science ; and, in his opinion, they gained 
much more by the freedom and originality which 
left mattera to the community in an English 
fashion than they would gain by the more rapid 
advance they might get by Government support. 
He had yet to learn that the support of the State 
had ever produced artistic genius or success. 
He was quite aware that individual patronage— 
and he did not use the term in a di 
sense—had been of very great value; but he 
looked in vain for any great result produced by 
State patronage either in the present time or in 
the past. He hoped, therefore, that they would 
adhere to the English habit of trusting to indi. 
vidual exertion, and that as time went on they 
would prove that they had not trusted toa broken 
reed, but to one that would prove itself to be the 
very staff and support of the nation. 








THE ABERDEEN CONGRESS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


Tue order of proceedings and the general 
arrangements for the Aberdeen Congress are just 
now completed. 

In the early part of the first day of the Con- 
gress (Wednesday, the 19th inst.) a joint meet- 
ing of the committees of departments will be 
held, and also a meeting of the council ; a special 
service will take place in the West Parish Church 
in the afternoon, at which the Rev. Professor 
Milligan, D.D., will preacb. In the evening the 
Earl of Aberdeen will deliver his inaugural 
address. 

On Thursday morning Lord Gifford will 
deliver his address on “ Jurispradence.” The 
meetings of departments will follow, for the 
readivg and discussion of papers; and in the 
evening the Lord Provost and the magistrates 
and town council will entertain a large party at 
dinner in the Town-hall. 

On Friday the Right Hon. Lord Young will 
deliver his address on “‘ Education ;” the discus- 
sions will be continued ; and in the evening there 
will be a conversazione in the Advocates’ Hall 
and County Buildings, at which Lord Ronald 
Leveson-Gower will deliver his address as presi- 
dent of the art section. 

On Saturday the Lord Advocate will deliver 
his address on “ Re ion of Crime;” after 
which the departments will sit ; and in the after- 
noon there will be excursions to Dunnottar and 
Aboyne, and possibly other places. 

On Monday the proceedings will commence 
with the delivery of an address on “‘ Health,” by 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B. In the afternoon, 
after the discussions, a visit will be paid to the 
Old Mill Reformatory, under the able guidance 
of Mr. Sheriff Thomson; and in the evening 
there will be a working men’s meeting. 

On Tuesday Mr. James Oaird, C.B., M.S., will 
ndlies is olieada on president of the Economy 
department; the sections will proceed with the 


discussions ; and in the evening a conversazione 


On Wednesday, the las: day, a meeting of 
council will precede the concluding ing, at 
which the address of the president of the council 
(Mr. G. W. Hastings) will be delivered, and a 
report on the business of the departments will 
be presented. In the afternoon excursions will 
be made to places of interest in the neighbour. 











proportions of 

sand. Blocks measuring 4 in. by 4 in. by 2} in., 
which had hardened for ninety days, were sub. 
to pressure, with the following results :— 


average pressure of 2,375 pounds; crushed 
under an average pressure of 2,773 pounds. 
One part of cement to three parts of sand, first 
crack under an average pressure of 





appeared 
crushed under 
pcan ey an average pres. 
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STOK&.UNDER-HAM, ILMINSTER. 


Tue south transept of this very interesting 
church has been lately repaired at the sole cost 
of Mr. John W. Walter, of Stoke-under-Ham, as 
& memorial of Mra. Walter. The walls internally 
have been cleaned of the yellow ochre and white- 
wash with which they were eovered, and have 
been pointed. The transept has been re-paved 
and re-seated with solid oak benches in cha- 
racter with the Medisval ones existing in the 
nave of the church. A new panelled ceiling of 
English oak, with carved bosses, replaces a 
modern flat lath-and-plaster ceiling. All the 
windows (which are lancets of Early English 
date) have been filled with painted glass, the pro- 
duction of Messrs. Heaton, Butter, & Bayne. 

The work described is only an instalment: of 
what is proposed, i.¢., the complete reparation 
of the nave, chancel, and north transept (under 
the tower). One of Porritt’s underground stoves 
in a proper chamber has been placed in the nave, 
and an ornamental chimney-shaft carried up in 
the angle of the south transept and nave. The 


















































children were playing. 
Charles Edwards, carrying on business 


immediately. 


formerly handsome oak ceiling of the nave was | be pushed down, and he replied “ All right, I’m 


almost destroyed in Georgian times, but the/ clear.” The wall was then pushed down, and just 


whole of its design can yet be traced. Mr.| as the wall was falling deceased had discovered 
Maurice Davis, of Langport, was the builder, and | that his coat was lying under the wall and had 
Messrs. Benjamin and Edmund B. Ferrey, were | tried to secure it before the wall fell. He, how- 
the architects. ever, was knocked down and his head was buried 
under the débris. When extricated he was re- 








NEW DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
Kew.—On July 26th H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Teck opened a drinking-fountain and cattle- 
troughs at Kew-bridge. The structure was de. 
signed by Mr. R. Keirle, the architect to the 
association. It consists of polished grey granite, 
and stands about 30 ft. high. The fountain 


dead. Verdict: ‘‘ Accidental death.” 


Mr. Price, coroner, at Patricroft, on the body 
of Selina . who met with her death 
through the fall of a “derrick” upon her at 
some shops in course of erection in Liverpool- 
road. Theevidence went to show that deceased 
is approached by a flight of four steps on two) had had her skall fractured through the injuries 
sides, and on each of the other sides is a large | she received. The jury complained of the un- 
trough, &c., with a lower one for dogs. The/ protected state of the building, around which the 
fountain was presented to the Metropolitan | builder had erected no hoarding. A verdict of 
Association by Mrs. Wheeler, of Chertsey, in 
memory of her late husband. 

London.—A new drinking-fountain is about to 
be erected by the authorities of Broad-street 
Ward, which is intended to supply the place of 
the pump in Bartholomew-lane, the use of which 
was interdicted by the Commissioners of Sewers 
on the recommendation of the medical officer. The 
Bartholomew-lane site being too circumscribed, 
the commissioners sanctioned the erection of the 
fountain at the northern end of the eastern Royal 
Exchange avenue, In the design adopted the 
lower part of the fountain is (according to the 
City Press) of Penryn granite of different tints, 
and polished. (The contract for this will be en- 
trusted to Messrs. Freeman.) Upon this base, 
supported by coupled columns at each angle, is 
an ornamental canopy to protect a group of 
sculpture ; this will be wholiy of bronze, picked 
out with gilding. (This part of the design will 
be entrusted to Mesers. Hart, Son, & Peard.) 
The group of scalpture, consisting of three 
figures, has been modelled by Mr. 8S. Dalon, 
Chelsea. The architect is Mr. J. 8. Edmeston, 
Great Winchester-street. The cost of the mar- 
ble group will be 3001. The Drinking- Fountains 
Association have agreed to supply the hydraulic 
work, set up the fountain, and form the drainage, 
which is probably equal to a donation of 501. 

St. Pancras.—On the 22nd ult., Mr. William 
Thornton, senior churchwarden of St. Pancras 
parish, publicly presented an iron drinking. 
fountain to the vestry, on behalf of the parish. 
The fountain, which has been erected in the St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields ion of the grounds, has 
been provided at the sole cost of Mr. Thornton. 

Bridgnorth.—The Town Council have approved 
of the tender of Mr. Griffiths, of Bayswater, for 
the public fountain to be erected as a memorial 
to the late Mr. Whitmore, who formerly repre. 
sented the borough in Parliament. Mr. R. Her. 
bert Carpenter is thearchitect. The fountain is 
to be erected in Aberdeen granite, surmounted 
by a bronze figure of Sabrina, the goddess of the 
Severn. Bronze medallions will enrich the four 
sides of the pedestal. 


also passed the following resolution: “That the 
two men, named Barnes and Thorley, be censured 
in having taken the poles down in a negligent 
manner, and without sufficient care ; that Mesers. 
Speakman, the builders, are to blame in not 
erecting a hoarding round the building to protect 
the public; and that the Eccles and Barton 
Local Board be impressed with the necessity of 
carrying out and enforcing their building regu- 
lations with regard to all buildings, and that 
they strictly enforce the regulation requiring 
hoardings to be placed round buildings in course 
of erection.” 

On the 16th ult. one of the hydraulic swing 
bridges at the west entrance of the Morpeth Dock, 
Birkenhead, was being opened for the purpose of 
being cleaned, and when about midway it broke 
in two, one portion of the structure falling into 
the dock. Fortunately there was no one on or 
under the bridge at the time. The bridge is 
worked on a “ram” by hydraulic power, and 
was constructed about ten years ago by Sir W. 
Armstrong. The stracture is 140 ft. long by 
27 ft. wide, and was built at a cost of between 
3,0001, and 4,0001, 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Manchester.—The nineteenth week of the 
joiners’ strike has been completed, and the 
struggle still continues. The men have issued 
a circular in which they refer in no delicate way 
to the action of the masters’ association in seek- 
ing men in different parts of the United King- 
dom, on the Continent, and in America, and 
state that of the 4,000 men who strack work on 
the let of May, 650 now only remain on the 
books; and of the 400 non-society men, 150 
only remain. At a meeting of the Associated 
Masters on the 28th ult., it was reported that 
men were coming into the district in search of 
work in larger numbers than at any 








Windsor Castle.—Workmen have just been 
engaged in Jaying mains in thecloisters and near 
the north side of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castile, in order to provide a sufficient supply of 
water in case of fire. The new system has been 
connected with the service in the Castle-hill, 


and hydrants will, it is underatood, be erected in 
the cloisters and about St. George’s Chapel. 


















On the 3rd inst. a terrible accident occurred 
at Warrington, resulting in the death of two 
or three children, and in injuries of a serious 
character to several others. About half-past 
six o'clock in the evening a cupola chimney, 
belonging to Messrs. Bolton, Son, & Wood, of 
Oxford-lave, fell into a street in which scores of 


On the 25th ult. a master plasterer, rege 
n 


Old Kent-road, met with a fatal accident at 
some new buildings at Rotherhithe. Having 
reached the top round of a ladder, he attempted 
to step on to the scaffold, and in so doing bis 
foot slipped, when he fell to the ground, and 
received such severe injuries that he died almost 


Mr. Payne, the coroner for Southwark, has 
held an inquest at Guy’s Hospital relative to the 
death of W. T. Bessell, aged seventeen. The 
deceased was at work pulling down a house, 
No. 60, Gravel-lane. He was warned that a 
cost of this has been borne by subscription. The | wall between 5 ft. and 6 ft. high was going to 






moved to the hospital, but was found to be 
Oe the 30th ult. an inquest was held before 






“‘ Accidental death” was returned. The jury | greate 
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receive their demand of 6d. per hour, and al) 
sub-contracts are to be abandoned. 
Motherwell,—About three months ago the 
master joiners of Motherwell intimated to the 
men that after the expiry of three months they 
would not bind themselves to abide by the bye. 
laws and rate of wages then in force. Subse. 
quently they submitted a revised code of bye. 
laws and rate of wages for the consideration of 
the men. The latter have ed by formu. 
lating a counter code of bye-laws. The employers’ 
notice expired on the 25th ult., and the men came 
out on strike. The masters of the districts of 
Motherwell, Hamilton, and Blantyre, are making 
arrangements to adopt the same rules and rate 


of wages, 








THE MASONS’ STRIKE, 


Sir,—I cannot seg the force of the arguments 
based on the number of houses built in London 
ina year. It does not follow that because the 
number of houses built in 1876 exceeded that of 
previous years the number built in 1877 will be 
r. Possibly too many may have been 
built in 1876, and the number bailt in 1877 may 
be much less, especially as bricks are so dear 
aud the masons are trying to farther increase 
the cost of building. The number of houses 
built comprises a very number of small 
houses, in which hardly any stonework is used ; 
moreover, concrete and terra-cotta are, to a great 
extent, taking the place of stone, so that the 
number of houses built can be no criterion as to 
the quantity of stonework used. One great 
argument for a rise in wages would be the in. 
creased cost of living; but I find that many 
articles of necessity are decreasing in price, 
especially coals. I have not bought coals so 
cheaply as I have done lately for very many 


years. A Reaver, 








THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Sin,—You will think me persistent in writing on this 
subject, but I cannot give over without trying to say 
another word in favour of schemes for utilising sewage. 
There is @ sentence in the last number of the Builder 
(Sept. 8) to this effect,—* The idea of value to be obtained 
when the main object is nuisence to be destroyed, has 
beea perhaps the most prolific source of ali the delay, 
waste, and misconstruction that has up to this moment 80 
fatally retarded the sanitary engineer.”’ Now, looking 
back fifty years, we find that it was neglect of utilisation 
which was the very root and propagator of the evils now 
sought to be removed,—these evils, caused by this 
grew and spread for twenty-five years, till they 
alarming proportions. The ides of recovering the value 
and purityiog sewage water by filtration was then 
started, and, since that, it has been misappre 
and miseonstruction with regard to the particular 
method of utilising which has caused much delay. There 
has been a general desire that the utilisation should be 
carried out in ity most form ; but amidst misappre- 
hension, misconstruction, and bangling, the idea itself 
survives and — in strength and importance, 

The other idea of trying to simply get rid of sewage, 
and be done with it for evermore, bas been tried in prac- 
tice, has been tried a long time, and has not only failed, 
but the longer practised ows the more hopeless, We 
know of no other safe ‘ods for the cae of sewage 
but by its utilisation. Had earth and dry i 
age 2 use when waterclosets were introduced, the pollu- 
aye of — would not have assumed the proportions that 
i : 
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MODEL LODGINGS, 


Sea —1 chaaeve i the Builder et the 8th inst. 
anonymous letter pu to be from a 
“ Working Man,” in Saale pom n statements 
are made with to “the premises now 
by the ‘Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company.’” I think no one can read that letter 
without feeling that the allegations contained in 
it are exaggerated, and I need only state that 
they have no foundation ia fact. With nearly 
3,000 dwellings in various parts of the metro- 


| 


the 
pany by the working-classes is the fact that 
the demand for the dwellings is always greatly 
in excess of the supply. 
Jas. Moore, Seoretary. 








“DESERVING REWARD.” 


Sre,—Under this heading you rep rt in the Builder, 
es an act of great courage which does deserve reward. 
enclose 68. in stamps, which I should have sent direct to 
the builder, were it not thet I thick that if you opened a 
subscription for the brave man it would prove an en- 
equragement to other good fellows whose worthy deeds 
are often unnoticed and unrewarded. 
The Builder is the Times of its kind, and I feel sure 
that, by imitating the example of the great journal and 
ing vo an appreciative public, you will add another 
m to the favour and patronage of Eoglish readers in 
the buildiog aud architectural line. P. E. Cuarruis. 
*,* We have received the 5s. mentioned. Mr. Godwin 
adds 5s., and we will wait a week before forwarding the 
ee s case any other admirers of pluck shou'd desire 
Cy) 


es 








THE CHAPEL ROYAL, SAVOY. 


S1rx,— Daring the last week remarks have been made by 
most of the daily and weekly papers in re‘erence to the 
alterations about to be carried out in the above building, 
and as some fears have been ex lest tbe ancient 
character of the edifice should be injured, we have thought 
it right, as architects to her Majesty for the works, to 
inform you explicitly what their natare is, 

The existing vestry, which dates back only rome five- 
and-twenty years, aud which, beside being too confined 
for the necessities of the choir, is defective in its sanitary 
arrangements. will be removed. In place of it, and onthe 
same site, willfve erected a new vestry, more in accordance 
with the character of the chapel and in no way interfering 
with the view cf the east elevation, 

A new, small doorway is to be cut through the east 
wall by the pulpit, not, as stated by one paper, to be an 
entrance solely for the Chancellor's use, but chiefly to 
form, what is so much needed at the north end, a vomi- 
torium for the congregation in case of fire. Before this 
door will be a porch which will also give access to the new 


vestry. 

These sre the only works now definitely arranged, for 
the scheme for raising the organ into a loft at the 
south end, and forming doors in the south wall, towards 
the Embankment, in place of the present modern east door, 
is postponed for turther consideration. 

Perry & Rezp, Architects to 
Her Mejesty’s Chapel Royal in the Savoy, 








CEMENT KILNS. 


812,—In reply to Mr. V. De Michele's letter relative to 
what I stated in the Buwilder, as to the tunnel flue system 
for drying the slurry with the waste heat from cemeunt- 
kilns, ic was when I was employed in the erection of 
eement works at Greenhithe, under the tunnel flue 
system, that I made by my own notion the improvement 

claim, viz., in the improved formation, by constructing 
the flues at the back end, to bring the heat to play more 
fally and directly over the slurry, and that was on the 
8rd of November, 1873. Moreover, the ventilating hole; 
through the crowns were never thought of until I mysel: 
adopted the plan, These holes were introduced for two 
reasons: Ist, if the gases were to ignite suddenly in the 
tuonels, they would blow both loading holes out 
at frout end and back . These iy repens | holes are 
simply « safety-valve should the gases blow give vent, 
instead of allowing the gases to blow out the end load 
holes; so you see I am quite aware that there are venti- 
lating holes in the crowas ; , I am aware tha: the 
heated gases have been brought to the lowest point in the 
tunnels for some time, viz., since the kilns were 
lighted up, but Nov. 3rd, 1873, would be ornate ago, 

» May. 








OHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


New Shoreham.—The parish charch of New 
Shoreham was re-opened on the 27th of June, 
after restoration under the direction of Mr. 
Arthar Loader, architect, Brighton. The Bishop 
of Chichester, in the course of a sermon delivered 
on the occasion, referred to the 
which took place in our colamns and elsewhere 
as to the manner in which the architect was 
dealing with the building. His lordship said :— 
“‘We have here but the remains of a far greater 
building; the green mounds show how it ex- 
tended westward. Happily, the more beautifal 
Pe of the building, the choir, remains to us. 

his it is which, so far as we are allowed, has 
been carefully and tenderly repaired, and I bear 
willing witness to the scrupulous piety with 
which the whole work has been carried on, It 


first|in stained glass,—the Crucifixion and the two 


has not bsen the purpose of those connected; Bishop’s Sutton (Somerset). — The church 
with it to substitate some better thing of their | here, built in 1848, has just been re-opened, 
own invention, bat rather to reproduce with| after having been thoroughly repaired and 
exact fidelity what originally existed ; to trace| cleaned, and the chancel entirely ‘refitted and 
out and recover the ancient plans, so that the| embellished. The organ, which formerly blocked 
cburch might sgain stand complete and unmu-| up the north side of the chancel, has been re- 
tilated as it came from the founder’s hands.| moved to the east end of the south aisle. 
This is the principle of the work; how it has| New oak chancel stalls and prayer desks of 
been executed you can all jadge. This was| handsome design have been added, and a rich 
the idea of the arcbitect. and I believe it to| encaustic tile pavement laid down of Godwin’s 
have been as truly conceived as it has been suc-| make from the architect’s design. There have 
cessfully realised.” also been provided a new altar rail of oak car- 

Netherhampton.—Netherhampton Church was | ried on ornamental wrought-iron staudards, an 
lately re-opened, after undergoing restoration, | oak altar table, a stone credence, and Caen stone 
to an extent almost tantamount to entire re-|reredos. All the chancel windows have been 
ae for, with the exception of the lower|reglazed with ornamental lead quarries of 
part of the tower, and one or two windows, | cathedral rolled glass and white glass inter- 
nothing of the original structure remains. The| mixed. The chancel roof and walls have been 
work of rebuilding was commenced in the| cleaned and improved. Six pendants, of brass, 
summer of last year, Mr. Batterfield, of London, | light the chancel. The works to the chancel 
being the architect, and Messrs. Hale & Sons,of | have been carried out under the direction of 
Salisbary, the builders, Mr. W. Cowley acting as | Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey, architect, by Mr. Vallis, 
cle:k of the works. The total cost, including | builder, of Frome, aided by other tradesmen. 
fittings, has been about 1,9001., towards which} Higher Broughton —On July 30th Mr. W. 8. 
the Earl of Pembroke has liberally contributed | Clowea, M.P., laid the foundation.stone of a 
upwards of 1,5001. The style of the new/new church in Great Cheetham-street, Higher 
chorcb, which is constructed to seat a congrega- | Broughton, to be dedicated to St. James. The 
tion of about 110 persons, exclusive of those in | church is to be built of brick and terra-cotta. It 
the chancel, is Decorated. The tower has been | will be in the Decorated style, and is to accom- 
raised some 10 ft., and is sarmounted by asteeple | modate 600 persons. The nave will be 86 ft. 
covered with oak shingles, which are also used to | long by 26 ft. wide, with five arches; the chancel, 
cover the roof. The outer walls are of brick | 36 ft. long and 25 ft. wide. The height from 
faced with fliat and Tisbary stone, Bath stone | the floor to the wall-plate of the nave will be 
being used for the quoins and dressings. 30 ft., and the height to the ridge, 50 ft. There 

Buckland Monachorum (Devon).—The founda- | will be north and south porches at the west end. 
tion-stone of a small church for the hamlet of |The interior of the roof will be of pitch pine. 
Milton, in the parish of Buckland Monachorum, | The church is to be lighted by large three-light 
Devon, and dedicated to the Holy Spirit, was laid, | windows in the side walls, by a five-light window 
with a special service, on Jaly 24:h. The build. | at the east end, and by two three-light windows 
ing is to consist of nave, 37 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft.;)at the west end. Messrs. Paley & Austin, 
chancel, 20 ft. by 15 ft.; vestry, and west porch. | Lancaster, are the architects, and Mesars. Fore- 
The style is Early English, the materials being | man & Todd, Higher Broughton, the contractors. 
local stone, with Roborough Down stone quoins, | The cost will be about 7,0001. 
and dressings of Bath and Ham-bill stone. 
There is to be a lofty stone bell-turret at the 
west end. The nave is to accommodate about 
114 in chairs, the chancel seats to be wainscot 
oak, also tho altar and rail. The cost of the 
bailding, inclading the purchase of the site, is to 
be aboat 1,1001., undertaken by the Rav. R. J. 
Hayne, vicar of Backland Monachoram. The 
contractor is Mr. Blowey, of Buckland; the 
architect is Mr. Ashworth, of Exeter. 

Porton.—The new edifice, called, as was the 
ancient structare in place of which it was 
erected, after St. Nicholas, is built in the Deco- 
rated atyle of architecture. It was designed by 
Mr. Pearson, of Harley-street, London, and built 
by Mr. Grace, of Lower Wallop. It is built of 
flint, with stone at the angles and in the bnt- 
tresses, and in the chancel there is an altar-rail 
of scroliwork, fitted up with beaded bande of 
wrought iron, the work of Mr. ©. J. Tatt, orna- 
mental ironworker, Salisbury. The site on which 
the edifice stands, and the little churchyard 
aroond it, were given by Mr. J. Ingram, of 
Wylye. 

South Teal (Devon). 
Teal, in the parish of South Tawton, Devon, has 
bad its old chapel restored. Hitherto neglected 
and dilapidated, the old granite stractare, dating 
from Tador times, had of late years been 
used as a school. Through the care of an old 
resident, and undér the direction of the Rev. J. 
Bliss, vioar of the parish, the building has been 
newly roofed in red deal, granite windows have 
been inserted, and the interior, about 35 ft. by 
13 ft., reseated. The sacrarium has a tiled floor, 
and the altar is of English oak. Toree figures 










































Books Received, 


An Essay on New South Wales, the Mother 
Colony of the Australias, By G. H. Reip, 
London: Triibner & Co. 

UNEXAMPLED prosperity has attended New South 

Wales daring the past few years, and this essay, 

which comes to us from the Government of the 

colony, seeks to make this fact widely known, 
and to show that it is the best place in the world 
for the right sort of people to settle in. Our 
convictions go a long way with the writer. High 
wages, shcrt hozrs, good living, and fine weather ; 
that is the promise Mr. Reid makes to every 
persevering and respectable working man going 
to New Souath Wales. The progress of the colony 
has certainly been extraordinary. Mr. Reid says 
more land has passed into private hands in the 
last five years than in the previous eighty-three 
years. The area disposed of by auction and con- 
ditional sale at 11. per acre — a 
1871 to 1875 was over 8,200, acres, at 
—The hemlet of South... same vate; tt will take about 180 esr to 
dispose of the area still available. As regards 
commerce, not very long ago nearly the whole ef 
the colony’s trade was en by the mothor 
country. Now they have a colonial and foreign 
trade of upwards of 15,000,0001.; the trade with 
the United Kingdom having, moreover, doubled 
duriog the lastten years. Mr. Reid givesa glowing 
account of the climate, describes as indescribable 
the beaaty of Sydney harboor, and speaks with 

a glow of satisfaction of the plenty and happiness 

apparent eee all wend os Se 

. In fact, if we any er the chances are 

Marys,—occupy the east window. The vacant ; 

arch of the turret hee a new bell, in unison with ee ecriee. eco, 

the old one. The granite work and masonry 

have been executed by Mr. John Aggett, of 

Chagford; and the em _ a. Se 

Underhill, of the same place, Mr. worth, o 

Exeter, being the architect. The chapel was Tuomas Porter. London: Spon ; and Reynolds 

opened by a special service on the 17th cf July. & Co., Southwark-street. ; 
Tonbridge.—The conclading service in the old| It would be very easy to find fault with this 

parish church of Tonbridge, prior to restora. | treatise. It is to a great extent a compilation, 
tion, virtually amounting to rebuilding, has | the sources sometimes acknowledged, sometimes 
been held. Toe contract for the work has been | not, and the scholarship shown is limited ; but, 
taken by Mesers. Punnett & Sons, Tonbridge,|on the other hand, it inclades a considerable 
for a sum of between 8,0002. and 9,0001., which | amount of practical information on the subject 
does not include reseating nor the restoration of} with which it deals, and does not run into 
the tower. extremes. The value of concrete as a buildin 
Corwen.—A small vestry has recently been| material, under certain circumstances, 

added to the east end of the south a‘sle of Corwen | when properly made, is now so widely recog- 

Church, North Wales. Previously the church | nised, partly through the continued advocacy of 

possessed no vestry at all. The designs for it|/the Builder, that plain straightforward instrac- 








Concrete: Its Use in Building and the Con. 
struction of Concrete Walls, Floors, &c. By 





were furnished by Mr. Edmund B, Ferrey. tions, whereby failure may be avoided and ¢, 














correctly to the space or void in which the con- 
crete is to be deposited ;” and he elsewhere 


speaks of the impropriety of the term. If he 

had turned to his dictionary he would have 

avoided this show of ingratitude, for he would 
have discovered that in mineralogy the term 
has been applied for long years to the earthy 
material in which mineral ore or organic re- 
mains are embedded ! 

Nevertheless, we adhere to our recommenda- 
tion. 

The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. By. 8. 
Srevens Hettyer. Batsford, No. 52, High 
Holborn. 

Tus is a practical treatise on the principles of 

internal plambing work, with reference to the 

best means for excluding noxious gases from our 
houses. It treats of traps, soil-pipes, wastes, 
lavatories, baths, closets, ventilation, and so on. 

It is illustrated with numerous diagrams, and 

tastefully got up. It is very disheartening to 

find, after all we have been saying for years 
about traps and drains, that it should still be 
necessary to print much that we find here. 

However, so it is. We should be glad if every 

plumber in the kingdom would buy the book ; 

this would give a good sale to Mr. Hellyer, and 

a good lift to sanitary plambing. 








Works in Iron: Bridge and Roof Structures. By 
Ewine Maraeson, M.Inst.C.E. 2nd Edition. 
London: E. & F. N. 1877. 

Srxine that all the examples of structures given 

in Mr. Matheson’s work were made and erected 

by Mesers. Handyside & Co., of Derby, a casual 
examiner might be led to pronounce this a mere 
trade-book, and shut it up doubtingly. This, 
however, would be a great mistake. The book 
is brimfal of most valuable practical information, 
and may be studied by those concerned with the 
advantage. We spoke well of the first 
edition, and we can speak even more warmly of 
the second, because we know the book better. 








Miscellanea, 


The Measurement of Gas.—An important 
question brought. under the notice of the Stan. 
dard Weighte and Measures Department is 
(says the Warden of the Standards in his report 
for the past year, just issued) the question of 
testing the index of a gas-meter. At present 
the inspector of gas-meters is not required b 
law to examine into the accuracy of the index, 
and consequently gas-meters are stamped as 
correct, although the inspector’s examination is 
e partial one. Three recent instances have been 
reported to the Standards Department in which 
consumers of gas were charged for gas much in 
excess of what they had consumed, owing, as it 
was subsequently accidentally discovered, to the 
inaccuracy of the index only. In one instance 
e “3.light ” meter registered five times more than 


“ happy-go-lucky ” fashion; for it is mentioned 
in the report that on the officers of the Standards 
Department examining the condition of the 
working standard gas measures used by the in- 
spectors of London, Edinburgh, and Dablin in 
the actual testing of gas-meters, it was found 
that in no cage had these working standards been 
reverified since their original verification in 1860. 
The condition of the w standards issued 
to other places is probably similar. After a 
period of seventeen years the errors of these 
a ge ‘may now be considerable, 
any results 
tom doa 7 Tt clo ro 
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fully sensible of the jastice of our claims, are 
unwavering and unanimous i 

and are determined to adhere 

lution passed at our last general meeting.” 
Mr. Redmond, in i i 
no doubt they were able to carry on 
struggle for months to come, but they wished 
for an amicable settlement. In Scotland, 
the society were not only determined to 
prevent men from coming to London, but to 
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gested that advertisements be inserted 
in foreign papers to prevent men coming to 
England. The chairman said foreign workmen 
would be dear They were tried in 


Industrial 
Tyne.—At a meeting of the Newcastle In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company on the 27th ult., it 


Y|was resolved to proceed with the 


extensions to the company’s buildings. The 
additions will comprise sixty-four dwellings of 


not less than two rooms to each, inclading five | * 


shape, Sey at Sines ee Sire lb: Semen Om 
each. It is intended to provide a large room 
about 60 ft. by 15 ft, to be used as a reading. 
room ibrary, for an other purpose 
available for the mental im : or rational 


ge have been accepted: — Mason and 
bricklayer, J. & E. Middlemiss; carpenter and 
joiner, J. Grisdale ; slater, R. Carr; plumber, H. 
Cable; plasterer, Thos. Wallace; painter and 
glazier, A. Robertson. The entire cost of the 
ne om of land, will be about 


Work on Table Decoration.—We are told 
that an entirely novel work on this subject is in 


treet, London, announce early in 
October “ Fioral Designs for the Table,” : 


flowers and frnit, with classified liste of suitable 

plants, berries, and leaves, The work will be 

in folio size, and will contain twenty-four 

Coloured Designs (executed in a high 

Chromo.lithography), showing the best 
© method of 


of 
attractiv 





the Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Dinner, and § 
; r upper Table at a 


help them over the winter. Mr. Nisbitt sug. | ; 
should 


rose to a height of 400 ft., and were of an elabo. 
rate design; but after the great fire of 1702, 
which destroyed the church and laid half the 


interior is still very grand, with the twenty 
columas the nave and the choir, and 
the arobes rise ma ; but the whitewash 
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King John, is raised a monument, 
the marble figure of which is due to the chisel 
of Donatelli, but having been shipwrecked on its 
way to Upsala, was hidden fur many years in a 
Danteic warehouse. 
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Mortality in Madras.—A sad story reaches | 
us as to the mortality which has occurred at the 
Buckingham Canal, a work intended for the 
relief of famine sufferers. Oat of twelve non. 
commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers 
appointed to that work, three have died, and 
four are on sick leave. It need scarcely be said 
that 25 per cent. is a death-rate which the famine 
iteelf in ite wildest moments has never reached. 
The Government has called for a report, and 
from it we learn that “this alarming sickness 
cute aeted mae * : 

ly overwork, exposure 
to the sun, insufficient shelter, and want of food 
and suitable for Earepeans.” So 
. O'Shaughnessy in charge of the work. Oar 
own information says overwork and insufficient 
food were the chief causes. 


Change of Name.—The Royal Engineer 
eons © wart etek Se mannaeyes 
most military stations, ing to the 
News) the subject of a moet bared diek Phe 
The title of “clerk of works” is to be altered 
to “ assistant surveyor,” and the pay of the civil 

branch of the Department is fixed 
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warrant gives power to the Seoretary of State 
for War to grant in special cases extra-daty pay, 
ranging from 1001. to 2501., in 

foregoing rates. 

The in Mining => 
On the 4th inost., Dr. Foster, Government In. 
spector of Mines, and his brother, an electrician, 

experiments at the Eliza Mine, St. 
Austell, Cornwall, with the tele , which had 
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An American Canal.—A water highway 
from §t. Paul, Minnesota, to New Orleans, a 
distance of 2,000 miles, has just been opened, 

last obstruction to navigation —the Des 
oines Rapids—taving been overcome by the 
ing of a Government canal, now near! 
leted. The canal is seven miles and six- 
long, 300 ft. wide in embankment, and 
ft. wide in excavation. The water in the 
will be from 5 ft. to 8 ft. deep, which is 
ufficient to float the steam-boats of the Upper 
i ppi. The two lift-locks and one guard. 

, which are built of cutstone masonry, con. 
med most of the money ex on the work. 
original estimate of cost was $3,390,000, but 
changes in the plans were, of course, made, and 
the cost has already reached $4,281,000, 


Fuur 


Fe 


Proposed Corporate Buildings at Sun- 
derland.—On the 30ch ult. Mr. J. T. Harrison, 
C.E., an inepector of the Local Government 
Board, opeved an inquiry in Sunderland with 
reference to the application on the part of the 
Sunderland to 


Treasury, 
sanction a loan of rage 


Death of Mr. John Piggot, Jun, F.S.A. 
dg BA ra = all agate the 30th 
ult., Mr. John Piggot, jun., of the Elms, 
Ulting, Maldon. Mr. Piggot was a member of 
council of the Essex ical Society, 
for whose Journal he wrote many interesting 

For a short time he was proprietor and 
editor of a periodical entitled Long Ago, which 
was ultimately abandoned. He was also an 

y 
occasional contributor to the Art Journal and to 


our own columns. 

Proposed Aquarium, Waverley Market, 
HEdinbargh. -_ sub.committee of the Lord 
Provost’s Committee on Marketa has decided in 
favour of letting on lease for 2001, per annum a 


portion of the Frait and Vegetable Market, for 


5 
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Kew Gardens.—The select vestry of Rich- : enn = 316 and 918, Bethual-green-road, 


mond have unanimously passed a resolution 
pledging themselves to do all in their power to 
assist the Kew Gardens Rights Defence Com- 
mittee in their effort to obtain the opening of 
Kew Gardens at an earlier hour than at present, 
and to the substitution of an iron railing for the 
tee brick a bounding the gardens in the 

mond.road. r. Selle, in proposing the 
resolution, observed that no fewer than 58,000 
persons visited the gardens last Bank Holiday, 
and a great number, being ignorant of the hour 
of opening, were kept waiting about outside for 
a long time. 


Dwellings and the Rate of 
Mortality.— Dr. Bateson, the medical officer of 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, in issuing a 
report on the health of the parish for the year 
ending March last, points out that the death. 
rate is reduced from twenty-four per 1,000 per- 
sons living in the previous year, to twenty-one 


-jand a half per 1,000 this year. He also states 


that the mortality shown by Peabody’s-bnildings, 
Blackfriars-road, gave evidence of the health 
enjoyed by those who dwelt there; whilst 
twenty-one and a half died in 1,000 living in the 
district, but twelve and a half died to the same 
proportion of persons in the buildings, 


Gas from Wood.—At Tagil, in Russia, says 
Mr, John Milne, ¥.G.8., many of the shops and 
foundries are lighted by gas which is made from 
wood,— 200 cabic feet of wood giving about 800 


the | cubic feet of gas. The roots of pine and the rind 


of birch furnish the largest quantity of gas. 
The light from this gas is poor as compared with 
that made from coal, the former being equivalent 
to about ten candles, whilst the latter is equal to 
about fourteen. It is, however, cheap,—one jet 


ome half a kopec (one-sixth of a penny) per 
ur. 


Ornamental Churchyards in London.— 
The Rev. W. Abbott, the rector, and the church. 
wardens of St. Luke’s, Oldstreet-road, applied to 
the Chancellor, at the Consistory Coart, on the 
24th ult., for a faculty to convert the closed 
burial.ground of the parish church of St. Luke’s 
into an ornamental place for trees and flowers. 
There was no opposition to the plan, and the 
inhabitants were in favour of the proposed im- 
provements. The Chancellor said the faculty 
would be given in a few days. 


The Romford Lighting Scheme.—At the 
last meeting of the Romford Local Board the 
tender of Mr. Dietz wae accepted for altering the 
public gas-lamps according to his patent for 
barning oil, and the tender of Mr. E. Pertwee, a 
local oilman, was accepted for the supply of 
white petrolenm (120 degrees) at le. 2d. per 
gallon for lighting the lamps. 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, was 
opened by the Harl ot Derby on the 6th inst. 
The building, as our readers know, has been 
erected at the cost of Mr. A. B. Walker, the mayor, 
by whom it has now been formally preeented to 
the town. Mr. Sherlock is the architect, and the 
cost has been about 40,0001. We have already 
given a view of the building. 


The Post-office Savings-Bank.— According 
to the City Press, a new buildiog is about to be 
erected in Queen Victoria-street to accommodate 
temporarily the Central Savings- Bank, until 
permanent provision can be made for that and 
other departments for which there is at present 
no accommodation in the General Post-office 
buildings, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


Brighton.—At a meeting of the Brighton 
Town Council a communication was read from 
the Local Government Board sanctioning the 
purchase of the East Lodge estate, and the 
borrowing of two sums of 6,000l. for works in 
connexion with street improvements. 








TENDERS. 


alterations to the Temple Club, Arandel-street, 
= for Mr, OC, H. Russell. Messrs. Dunn & Tylor, 
architects. Quantities by Mr. T. Nixon :— 














ow;yer & BOM ..ccosescorsceceeens 000 0 0 
Monn 19,487 90 0 
Wilhams & Som ......csscserseseoess 19,400 00 
Killby voice ; ° 
Patrick & Hh 

00 
00 
00 
oo 
0°06 





Stone, architects :— 
21,993 








eoocooocoece 
esceocoeoooo 








_ For villa residence, for Mr. J. C. M‘Leod, on the Wood- 
a Estate, Finchley. Mr, G. H. O’Donogue, archi- 








For piers, wing walls, gates, and railings, at Manor 
Park, x, for the Manor Park Cemetery Company, 
Limited. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, architect, ‘Genwork by 
the Coalbrook dale Company :— 

Williams (accepted) ...........:.....£500 0 0 


For cot and coach-honse, at Westbury-on-Trym, 
near Bristol, for Mr. Joseph Watkins. Mr. Herbert J. 
Jones, architect :—~ 

Brookes £176 14 0 
7600 











For drainage works, at Sussex-place, Bristol. Mr. 
Rates J. Jones, surveyor fo sg : 

















1638 3 0 
For = 36 aad 37, scant 

faa 4,610 0 0 

Beale... 4,575 0 0 

Beeber o...10.ccece.-escsrensenseesesses 4,550 8 0 

ET tteandadhes tau cabstnnctenpbenaceeece 4,537 0 0 
Accepted for works in connexion with the extension and 

alteration of the Corn Exchange, Eain coe 
Bishop & Son (masonry) ......... £3,183 0 0 
Puller (joiner-work) .......c000-.0 1,160 0 0 





For residence, for Mr. John Jarratt, at Forest-road, 
Loughborough. Mr, George Hodson, architect. Quan- 
tities —— — 








eedham £1,268 11 0 
RENEE. hidanhcyeenquatontnpesonesedanan 1,081 0 0 
STII <sclinctnetpninibinniasaiocaiasninines 1,025 0 0 
Ludiam 1018 0 0 
PENI. ih diccncohtntdnesiiintiunenotioanieais 989 12 0 
Jobnson, Brothers (accepted)... 940 0 0 





For Wesleyan Chapel, at Sheepshed, Leicestersbire. 
Mr, 7 Pratanae, ec By architect. anes’ ow wel 




















00 
Johnson, Brothers .. 1,480 0 0 
Weste B sisiocoensemnetearvetitat gee 2 ns 
BOURGES. aicpcecqneewen io 
Books ty 1,330 9 0 
Fe Ea, SE: cteceennavanapeiinnnion 1,320 13 0 
( ted) 1,225 0 0 
For the taking down and re-erection of the Buck Inn, 
at Clay Cross, Derbyshire. Messrs, Rollinson & Son, 
architects :— 
EP sebksccrcescessente £2,145 © 0 
Clubley & Stringfellow ............ 00 
utin ...... ane 2,028 © 0 
Fidler ........ Leeewrrovecsusescesssccecons 2,027 0 0 
Brroommead ccvsccssscessceresoovetetes 2,006 0 0 
FS won snstess canniannaneumiovsecdece 1,980 0 0 
Hodson & Facon ...........s.cueedeves 1,035 0 0 
Bingham ..,....--..csseseessa-ssveesere 1,900 0 0 
Brown (accepted) .....ccc0000+.. 1,897 0 0 





For stebling, coach-house, &c., at 36, Grosvenor-place, 
for Mr. J. G. Morris. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, architect. 
ies by M-. T. M. Rickman :— 





Perry & Co. £2,155 0 0 
Smith & Co, ........scs0cee- 2,007 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ..4.....00.0000+ « 2,033 0 0 

sssnsenepocuneretevecaserecccsse Stee. ©..0 
Lg 1,984 0 0 





For altering two villa residences to one house, at Wood- 
riding, Pinner, Middlesex, for Mr. Tandy. Mr, Hide, 
architect :— 








’9-road 


For lengthening present car-sheds, at — 
ited ;— 
tt) 


Peckham, for the London Tramways Company, Li 
eee rceccacrwser coveqneee 283 0 
Holliday ( pted) - 27 00 


For worke, 3, King’s-road, Bedford-row, for Shum, 
& Crossman. Mr. J. Lavender, architect, 
Messrs, Raynes & Shum, surveyors :— 











irs to 

am 
Atfield & Som w.esseccecssoseses £1,750 000. £165 
Manley & Rogers *........... 1,730 cecoss 160 
Patman & Fotheringham... 1,415 ..... 170 
BOON Sa sisciseivicisccsnsocccoes TUF stees 130 
Langmead & Way ......0000+ 1,205 sceeee 125 





the erection of stables, &c., to be known as Horbury 
= -road, Notting-bill, for Mr, RB. Cocks. 


Me Ladbrook 
Mr. W. J. Worthington, architect 
Lovgmi Burge 














_— 
gmire & cocsescericeess GARR O° @ 
jemence 11,939 0 0 
ichatbibedwtinnmes See eS 
oe He $8 
Clark & Bracey .....c..creressnesees 
Outhwaite & Son (acoepted) ... 10,770 0 0 
For addition to No, 12, Wigmore-street, Mr, Hughes, 
architect :— & a’ 
ot tenemos «— 
By 2,458 0 6 
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THE BUILDER. 
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or alterations and additions to Belmont, Uxbridge, 
foo Mr. C. W. Wakefield. Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, archi- 


tect :— 
Silver & Son (accepted) .......+ £2,646 18 6 


For sewers, for the Vestry of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
Mr. me . Perrett, surveyor :— me 





Ree eee ree oes eeeneeren es nee 


Pee eeeeeeeeeerereeeeeeee 





eee eneceseeeseresecerenstee 


see eeer ee eeeneter 


See Oe eran eet eee ren tees eeeeenee ee eee 


on Ae et 
a ar ai: 

Daunees iscinsn ieansencaeiialdecijeicioaihaite 
Pizzey 
) at S | eee 











cooeocececooeoeecessesoosoesso 
cooceoceoooocooeooesoesosooeoso 


Williams, Son, & ‘Wallington .. 


Rendall (accepted) .............0+0+: 3,166 { 








For alterations to, and building, stables, at The Beeches, 
Walton-on-Thames, for Mr. J, . Wilson. Mr, G. Lege, 
architect :— 

Woods ....... . £4,389 0 0 
Brighton .... . 4,160 0 0 
Sburmor.... . 3,986 0 0 
Knight & Simpson .. . 3,916 0 0 





‘ es Bren sige 4 beeen tn Epsom, for Mr, 
urra: r gg, are 
Tattle once ee 2301 0 0 
IIS, cath catististiibenssstctcalinne 
DIONE ss cinistiicistinesdiensainceneiiiee 2097 00 








For new conservatory, and recess on a at 
Clavering House, Cispham-common, for Mr. T. Pagh. 
Mr. James Barnett, architect :~— 

Staines & Son (accepted) 


For slterations and additions, Boyn-grove, Boyn-bill, 














Maidenhead, for Mr. J. C. Wootton, Mr. Edwin A. B. 
meas architect :— 
Bolton 0 
Cox 0 
Woodroffe ............ 0 
Woodbridge .. one 0 
Silver & Son 2,365 0 0 
Bayes, Brothers, & Allen* ...... 2,351 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For the erection of storehouse, Rowatt’s. Wharf, Bow, E., 
for Messrs. Roberts & Johnson, Mr. Edwin A. B. 
Crockett, architect :— 





Conder £319 0 0 
Bayes, Brothers, & Allen ® ......... 296 0 0 
OIE ecssatanisciteicntihconsaceerenmcal 290 0 0 





For alterations, new bar. fittings, repairs, and decorative 








work, at the Arms, Queen-street, Soho, for Mesers. 
Melvin &Co.. Mr. ¥. R. Hayes, manny 15 
Mansell 1,429 0 0 
Wescombe oy 387 0 0 
Chamberlen .......00...sse0eeeeee 1,330 0 0 
WRIOR © cescevesescessecscemnvessciessess AMT OO 





For St. Saviour’s Church Mission Room and Sunday 
— Fleet-road, Haverstock-hill, Messrs, Batterbury 


eevee £2,535 
ven 2,000 


& Huxley, architects :— 
Scrivener & White .....000+00 
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Seer nai ot tenet aitttn, and read at 
Public meetings, rests, of course, with the au — 
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Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR 
“ee ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


Lid 


PRE-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, 
* lo” Postage Stamps must not be sent, 


ad TERMS OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable tn Advan "a eer 
all 


Bath Stone of best en: 
Soaehaaar ied rape Aig 

of Prices at os coe and Depdte, 

any sot of tranat to any part the Kingdom, o 


‘a Bath Btone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.) 





Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
mM STODART & OG 


Office : 
No. 90, Oannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), a 88, Poultry, 
E.0- The best and cheapest materials for damp 


sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate de'ivery.—For farther particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car- 
marthenskire.—[ADVT. ] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manofacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &. 











Prices and terms on application. [ADvt.]} 





[Bee alee p, xxiv, 
ROOMS (one ee hs 
very eres) on - sreuad Sees, 
er Ry iny Saag Gt og he 
CHIFFERIEL & CO. 38, Chancery-lane. cae , 
REEHOLD BUILDING LAND TO BE 
L&T, oem eek a8 quantities. bey soit ove 
SOuuky s ROTI 34 Glaneat'e lanes Lewheed. een en 


ECKENHAM LODGE ESTATE, 


pony mater rage smd NG SITES po on lee 
Houses in great demand. 
Alvo for “FIVE wouans cs. m Nightineslelne, Clapham common, 
with advances,—Apply DUNN, 1 and 2, Backiers. 


bury, EC. 
FrTEER LAN, i. — HEBD 


in the heart 
ig er AC 


road, Regent's Park, N 
he CROUCH - HILL, FINSBURY 
‘ATIONS. —The 


and CROUCH.END 8TA few 
PLOTS ot LAND jn Melly Fark TO BB LAT or SOLD, for te 
om of moderate-sized detached or semi-detached houses, This 
Scectaeh sctuetganiahe inasiaeied tat 


yet accessible ; 
facut shrubs ad tree Fete talidina ai with pe pte pe 


mentai sbrubs trees, altogether unique.—A to —— Ww. 
MOUTH & 80N, a CO; = 


rchitects, 23, 
COOPER & GoULDING, land 
Agents, lburge House, 76 and 71, 


Creme Norfolk,—BUILDING LAND 
TO BE LET, in large or 














is 





small parcels, suitable for villa resi- 

purposes, part sea frontage, 

beestifaly ‘aouiei upon cen ge tame oe ground, com: extensive 
The tewn of Cromer is supelied wi and the 


WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct ‘from pre canker meen 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom. | Mew. 





MICHELMORE & REAP, 









ee 
@ © CHARLES > COLLINCE SO PAT 


7 (oLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
v 





and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 

















receipt of three stamps. 
“T "BATSFORD'S ‘N EW CATALOGUE 
- of his extensive STOCK of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
png Fe relating to Architecture, Building, Decoration, Orna- 





One wresn PARK ESTATE.—FIFTY 


Acres of FREEHOLD LAND TO BE SOLD, or LET on 
Lease, either as a whole or in Liberal 


ra 
inlalen 
Fae 
a 
pr 
iz 
i 
H| 





eats 


Residence, 
ja map Ww 
PROPERTY: 





Se at once, in a 


flourishing town the South agood PLUMBER 
avd DECORATOR’S or BUILDER and DECORATORS BUSINESS. 
— Particulars to Box 173, Office of “ The Builder.” 





O N E Y.—Several Sums ready to be 


ADVANCED, on approved security.—Apply to M‘KLENCK, 
and Valuer for Compensation Claims, 4, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, B.C. 





NOTICE. 
ICHARD DOCWRA, Contractor for 





GAS, WATER, and SEWERAGE WORKS, COLLEGE. 
TERRACE, BARNSBURY, hereby gives notice that he las no Busi- 
Bees Connexion with any person ot persons of the same Name. 
NOTICE. 
RS. THOMAS DOCWRA & SON, 
CONTRACTORS, BALL'S POND ROAD, 
ene ine Ree ae ree po Business Connexion with any 
other person of 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


NE eer ee 5 
No. 1, OLD BROAD STREET a ALL-MALL, 8.W. 





LONDON and and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


Cate Oliee Toate Rise Wutiemn-ctwesh, 3 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFVIOR, New Bridge-trest, Blacktriars 





The OLDEST Insurance Ones te cheoala, 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy- 


scars by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
sioes 2 


RAILWAY yr 'rhsapworke “ase 
RD, M.P, Chairman. 
41,190,000 Bi HAVE Beal BEEN I PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
No. 64, CORNHILL, ree 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 














rectomes, | FYURKEY CARPET (Secondhand) FOR 


a“te hae > at ipea Size, 18 feet by 14 teet.—Box 300, Office 


USINESS (Carpenter and Builder's) TO 


ea ee Stwoek at valuation. ood ig Leaving 
on account of il-health.—Y. U. Post-office, Sturry, 


USINESS (good Builder and House Decora- 


tor’s} TO BE DISPOSED OF, with lease of hoase, in « first- 
class neigbbourbood.—Apply to G. W 1, Leconfield-road, 
Highbury New Park, Islington. 


Bret ESS (Builder’s genuine) FOR SALE 
tude tan counties), situate in 


market town. Fine op- 
portunity for » business man with small capitsl This will bear strict 
ress, 125, Duustable, Beds 














USINESS (Sign. and | Gle Glass Writer's) 


ne. DISPOSAL, ti Bituate near 
Established ten ) ears. bs ry ral hms P. {he 
cables) 3 i Cs Carlton-road, KJ bara. 


USINESS (Builder's Old-Established) TO 
ios Sar itn, bose i-Trade gerd, Dealing 
Apply to Mr. BOYD, 1, Amburst-road, 

roars BUSINESS (Carpenter and 
Convenien 


D. corater’s) FOR immediate DISPOSAL. Low rent. 
Nineteen Lense. Six miles north Charing-cross.— 
Box 125, Office of “ ‘eg 


BE 
o) coco, te ta BUSINESS ieee) 2 TO 
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DRAW PLANS.—TO BE SOLD, a 
improved LAT ES nen 


ute seenehenat STENCL Sig ra 
on The set con-ists of nine complete 

various Pisin, Shaded. and Ornstrentel, three sete of Pisin, 
cad ving. plete of 0h Sha selma ene cant & Price 
for the whole 30s. werth trom GL te te | thay toe quite Bee, —— 
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